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With Easter past, April this year is the time to think of the new members 
you’ve just received—how they grow into active, participating membership 
(see page 27). The official board will want to review progress to date on the 
church’s objectives in giving for others. With the approach of May 31 (end 
of the general church fiscal year), the board will want to take steps to see 
that World Service and other commitments are paid in full. 


National Christian College Day. A day to visit a church college or use a 
College Day service of worship. (See page 33.) 


World Service Sunday. Looking toward the year’s end, May 31, this month’s 
leaflet lifts up the total cause of World Service. 


May Fellowship Day. This is an interdenominational project for women, 
sponsored by United Church Women. 


Rural Life Sunday. This seedtime festival brings country and small-town 
churches close to the land. But city churches, too, may observe it in ac- 
knowledgment of their debt to the country. (See pages 21-2.) 


Children’s Day. The date is optional, but the Discipline recommends the 
first Sunday of National Family Week as Children’s Day. The offering is 
promoted by each annual conference to support its services in Christian edu- 
cation to its churches. 


National Family Week. This emphasis is not exclusively religious, but de- 
serves a place in church. It may be used to stress the Christian family. Meth- 
odist education leaders urge that May 10 be marked as “Festival of the Chris- 
tian Home” rather than “Mother’s Day.” (See pages 11-14.) 


Pentecost. The “birthday of the church” is a time for study and preaching 
on the Holy Spirit. It is also recommended as a season of evangelism. 


Aldersgate Day. The anniversary of John Wesley’s heartwarming experi- 
ence falls on Sunday this year. It offers an appropriate occasion for evange- 
lism and may be related to Pentecost. 


World Service Sunday. The special offering received through the church 
school or in some other way applies to the work of all World Service 
agencies. The leaflet for this day describes projects of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. 


Methodist Student Day. Commencement season brings our attention to 


Methodists who are, or are about to become, college students. A special 
offering goes for student scholarships and loans. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





That act is a sin which is lower 
than the best one knows to be right. 


Suppose that our church were a 
sales organization charged with selling 
insurance or automobiles. Could it pay 
expenses? 


The church that is not defending 
the Sabbath is committing spiritual 
suicide. 


Faith is a willingness to work in the 


dark. 


You can hardly call a man a leading 
layman if he is not going anywhere. 


Did you know that The Methodist 
Church employs 5,384 graduate nurses 
in her 72 hospitals? 


Don’t send your children to the 
drugstore with quarters, and to Sun 
day school with pennies. 


The Good Samaritan had probably 
helped wounded men on a good many 
previous occasions. He seemed to know 
exactly what to do. 


Every person 21 years of age or 
older, who owns anything, should have 
a proper will made out. 


Prayer works better in time of 
trouble if it has been used freely in 
good times. 


God never expects any man to do 
more than his level best. 


The mother who teaches her chil- 
dren to drink inside the home cannot 
complain if they come home drunk. 


Few church services ever seem long 
to the man who enjoys a meeting with 
the Eternal. 


Blessed is the man who gives and 
gives regularly. 


There are 209 institutions of various 
kinds associated with the Methodist 
Board of Hospitals and Homes. They 
are located in 40 out of the 49 states. 


No church has a right to complain 
about an increase in its World Service 
apportionment as long as the tobacco 
bill of its members exceeds their con- 


| tributions to missions. 
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... And Mama Djundu 


Moves On 


Mama Djundu probably 


never heard of church extension. 


But that’s her business in the Congo. 


by Alexander J. Reid 


In our own district at Katako Kombe 
in the Belgian Congo, Mama Djundu 
heard first of the hospital at Wembo 
Nyama where she might find healing. 
Slowly she walked the 75 miles from her 
home village. 

Upon her arrival at the clinic she 
found a great crowd that had come for 
the same purpose. She did what all the 
others were doing—attended the morning 
worship service and the afternoon cate- 
chism classes. Here she heard the message 
of Christ’s redeeming love for the first 
time. 

The whole Wembo Nyama station at 
that time was aglow with evangelistic 
fervor. Mama Djundu wept her way 
through to Christ. Then she sought to 
learn through the catechism her Christian 
obligations and opportunities. 

The time came for her operation and 
it was successful. As soon as she was well 
enough, she hurried home to Utukatuka 
to tell what she had seen and heard. 

First Mama Djundu gathered her loved 
ones around her and told them. Then 
she reached beyond her own family circle 
to her friends and led a great number 
to Christ. She then decided to gather all 
these converted ones together and teach 
them the lessons of discipleship through 
the catechism. 

One by one, day by day, she called 


out from memory the questions, then 
gave the responses. In this manner she 
prepared practically her whole village for 
membership in the church. Then they 
built a church. 

No preacher nor missionary had ever 
visited her. village, but this elderly wom- 
an became their leader. Finally, the 
missionary arrived to baptize her converts 
and receive them into the membership 
of the church. 

Mama Djundu’s work continued to 
grow until the villagers asked for a regu- 
lar preacher. They wanted a Bible-school 
graduate, someone to care for them and 
teach their children. The missionary sent 
Pastor Andrew Omana. 

When he arrived, Mama Djundu 
gathered up her few belongings and 
walked on over to the neighboring village 
of Lengola. Here she repeated what she 
had accomplished in her home village. 
Soon she had a growing church of faith- 
ful persons prepared for baptism, with a 
church house in which to worship. 

Well do I remember my first journey 
into this section to see the converts of 
Mama Djundu. I came to serve com- 
munion and baptize probationary mem- 
bers. The welcome was something like 
that accorded Christ when he went into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 

Though I was sick with malaria when 








I arrived and was carried by hammock to 
the church, I had never witnessed such 
a scene. The little church was packed 
with people and folks were looking 
through each window. At least 25 chil- 
dren were seated on the earth platform 
at my feet. 

Again I told them the same old story 
they had been hearing from their leader. 
Again the work grew beyond the bounds 
of the ability of Mama Djundu to care 
for, and another preacher was sent. 

Again Mama Djundu moved on, this 
time to Kalonda, some 50 miles from her 
home. So faithful was her testimony that 
later, when we opened the Lodja station, 
we took her with us to supervise the be- 
ginnings of a boarding school for girls. 

Mama Djundu still continues with her 
glowing testimony and songs of praise. 
At last year’s Lodja camp she stood to 
bear testimony. Then she sang some of 
the most beautiful hymns I have ever 
heard. Her words and songs brought 
blessing to all who were present. 

These early evangelistic efforts are 
bearing fruit all over the Lodja section. 
One of the greatest revival movements 
that has ever swept across our tribe is 
going on. More than 100 young men 
with their wives have been called of 
Christ. 

They are building churches every- 
where—and are fully supporting their 
preachers. Indeed we are in the midst 
of a mighty movement of the “spontane- 
ous expansion of the church,” under the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. 

We hope this will spread all across 
Africa. 

Mr. Reid, presently in the U.S. on furlough, 


is a missionary assigned to the Belgian 
Congo. 


Ecumenical Missions Grow 


A trend toward “ecumenical missions” 
is growing in Methodist missionary work 
around the world, the Board of Missions 
reports. 

In the past, most mission work has 
consisted of missionaries from the United 
States going to Asia, Africa, Europe and 
Latin America. Now missionaries from 
Finland, for example, go to Pakistan. 

Interdenominational mission teams, as 
well as international teams, are part of 
this new ecumenicity. 

Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri of 
Buenos Aires has evaluated the Latin 
American missionary outreach this way: 

“I believe that in the sending of mis- 
sionaries from South America to all parts 
of the world there is incontrovertible evi- 
dence that missions are not an ‘imperialis- 
tic device.’ I believe this world-wide inter- 
change of co-workers in Christ will grow 
far beyond its present beginnings.” 
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District Superintendent Harvey K. Mousley welcomes 
Roza Arany and Katalin to Wesley Church. 
and Mrs. 


Mrs. 


The Rev. 


Robert W. Sutcliue 


Edgar Read are at left. 





Robert W. Sutcliffe 


Associate Lay Leader William A. Pope marks 
Hungarian Fund candle. Members gave more 
than $200 for refugees at Christmas time. 


They Give Refugees Another Chance 


Methodists are being asked to resettle 2,000 refugees in the next 2'% years. 
Here’s what one New England church is doing. 


by William Zeronsa 


“IT never had such a hard job keep- 
ing from crying,” was a remark heard 
recently in our church sanctuary. “I 
couldn’t hold back my tears,” said an- 
other. 

The reason for the tears was that a 
Hungarian refugee had just spoken to 
our congregation—Wesley Methodist 
Church at Warehouse Point, Conn. 

“Free church worship is impossible 
in Hungary,” Sandor (Alex) Debreczeni 
said. It seems that the communist agents 
attend church every Sunday to make 
lists of those who attend regularly. 
These persons are then branded as po- 
litically unreliable. Christians are harried 
in their daily lives. 

Mrs. Roza Arany was sickened by the 
actions of the Russians and gladly took 
part in the abortive revolution to free 
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her country (Hungary) from the Reds. 

Her co-operation with the Freedom 
Fighters made her a marked woman. 
She and her two daughters escaped 
from Hungary—her husband had died 
earlier—and they lived in refugee camps 
in Austria for more than two years. A 
widow with two children is a part of 
the “hard core” people—those who are 
difficult if not impossible to place. 

Mrs. Arany was faced with a future 
bleak and hopeless—a life in a displaced 
persons camp with no hope of release 
unless her homeland was restored to 
freedom. 

A Danish Red Cross worker took a 
liking to Mrs. Arany’s oldest daughter, 
aged 11. Knowing her homeless plight, 
the worker offered the child a home 


with her. 








Mrs. Arany saw that at least one of 
her family could lead a happy, normal 
life, and she gave her permission for 
the adoption. The mother, daughter, 
and Red Cross worker correspond regu- 
larly. The young girl is well and happy 
in Denmark. 


Another Miracle Happens 

And then another miracle happened. 
She learned that a widow with only one 
child could obtain a visa to enter the 
United States. 

On Sunday morning, Jan. 4, 1959, 
well-scrubbed, well-fed citizens _ of 
Warehouse Point and Windsor Locks 
filed into the sanctuary. This was just 
another Sunday, another worship serv- 
ice, for most of them. But there was one 
person in the congregation who didn’t 
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Robert W ‘liffe 


Maria, Istvan, and Istvan, Jr., have their 
picture taken in their new home. They were 
the second family helped by Wesley Church. 


feel this way. Mrs. Arany sat among 
the men and women who were secure 
in their freedom. 

Suddenly the tension of years of fight- 
ing and running, of dodging Red agents 
and spies, the deadening ‘inertia of life 
in DP camps, all melted away. Tears 
of happiness streamed down her cheeks. 
All who saw her felt their own hearts 
and eyes fill to overflowing. 

This is only the story of one family. 
We are privileged to know stories of 
others and to help two other families find 
freedom in America. 


What the Church Did 


Last November our pastor, the Rev. 
Edgar A. Reed, received a request from 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief. MCOR asked us to help find 
homes for DPs in this .new emergency. 

Because of the success the church had 
had in sponsoring Alex and Margaret 
Debreczeni, the official board voted to 
help settle another Hungarian family. 
Board members felt that Alex and Mar- 
garet could help the new ones adjust to 
life in the United States. 

Our pastor wrote our acceptance to 
MCOR and church members went to 
work under the chairmanship of William 
Pope, our associate lay leader, to pre- 
pare for the new family. We arranged 
for an apartment. The Woman’s Society 
offered a two-week supply of groceries, 
the 50-50 club voted to contribute money 
and clothes, and the Wapometh Girls 
offered linens. The church school voted 
money from its treasury and took a 
special collection on Christmas Sunday. 


The Methodist Youth Fellowship served 
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a baked bean supper to raise money, 
and members of the congregation came 
forward with individual gifts of cloth- 
ing, food, furniture, and toys. 

Everything was geared for the arrival 
of the refugees by Christmas. But gov- 
ernment processing and red tape pre- 
vented this. We received a phone call 
from MCOR just after Christmas, say- 
ing that the first plane load of refugees 
was on the way. 

MCOR was faced with an emergency 
—a widow and her daughter were com- 
ing, but no sponsors could be found. 
Would Wesley Church be willing to 
sponsor them? 

Our pastor said “Yes,” and Mrs. Roza 
Arany and her daughter, Katalin, were 
on their way to Warehouse Point. 

Since Mr. Reed knew that the church 
had prepared to receive a larger family, 
he and his wife decided to sponsor Mrs. 
Arany and her daughter personally. The 
church could bring another family later. 

In answer to the second request for 
a family, MCOR suggested a young 
man, Istvan Vincze, his. wife, and 15- 
month-old son. MCOR said the family 
would arrive in two to four weeks. The 
next day a representative of MCOR 
called to say that the family would ar- 
rive in two days, not two weeks! 

Talk about confusion! Mr. Pope and 
Mr. Reed rushed around, getting things 
done in two days which normally would 
have required a month of planning. 
Rudolf Gerl and Mrs. Margaret 
Debreczeni were asked to serve as inter- 
preters. 

Istvan, Maria and Istvan, Jr., arrived 
on the day scheduled. We took them to 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pope to help 
them become acquainted with Americans 
before going to their own apartment. 

Once again our church members heard 
a story of heroic struggle. 

Istvan comes from a small town not 
far from Budapest where his father ran 
a small auto repair shop. Istvan learned 
this trade, but wished to get a better 
job. For three years he went to trade 
school, where he studied tool and die 
making. Then he worked for a year or 
so as a tool maker. 

The young Hungarian had to serve 
two years in the army. When his term 
was up, he returned to tool and die mak- 
ing at the largest auto and iron factory 
in Hungary at Csepel. 

You will recall the gallant fight led 
by the workers of the Csepel factory 
during the Hungarian uprising. These 
men held out against the Communist 
army until the last. But the revolution 
was crushed and all those men were 
marked for their participation. 

While Istvan and Maria were being 
married, a friend rushed in during the 
ceremony to tell them that the secret 


police were waiting for them at home. 
The couple fled. 

When they were stopped at the bor- 
der by a Russian soldier, they were 
certain that this was the end. The guard 
demanded to see their jewelry and they 
were able to bribe him with their rings, 
watches, and other items. The guard 
allowed them to cross into Austria. 


Hard Work Pays Dividends 


Somehow Istvan was able to find work 
in Austria, to learn the German lan- 
guage, and to pay his own way. 

Istvan, Jr., was born in the camp and 
Mr. Vincze tried harder than ever to 
find more work. He repaired autos for a 
few cents an hour, working as long as 
16 hours a day until his courage and 
initiative were rewarded with a visa to 
the United States. 

In Warehouse Point Michael Mazurek, 
who runs a tool and die job shop, made 
room for Istvan in his shop. Istvan be- 
gan studying hard in his spare time 
to learn how to convert his way of 
measurements and job methods into the 
American system. 





Churches and individuals to sponsor 
refugees are urgently needed by the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 

Altogether MCOR is seeking place- 
ment opportunities for 2,000 persons who 
will be coming to the U.S. in the next 
2% years. 

Further information regarding the 
refugee program may be had from Dr. 
John S. Kulisz, MCOR Secretary for 
Refugee Resettlement, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 





We of Wesley Church are thankful to 
have had the opportunity to have been 
God’s instruments in alleviating the 
suffering of some of his children. 

Our refugee resettlement program 
probably never would have come about 
had it not been for the efforts of the 
Rev. Andrew T. Denholm, our former 
pastor, and Vernon C. Welsh. Mr. Den- 
holm convinced our members that we 
should try to help the Hungarians. Mr. 
Welsh, as chairman of the Hungarian 
committee, gave his time to preparation 
for the arrival and continued attention 
to the refugees in the two years that 
followed. 

Another major factor that made our 
congregation respond to the new appeal 
was the character, independence, and 
cheerful Christian witness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sandor Debreczeni, our first family. 


Mr. Zeronsa is editor of The Catacombs, 
MYF publication of Wesley Church. He was 
assisted in preparing this article by Miss 
Margaret Lathrop, last year’s editor and 
currently feature editor; and the Rev. 
Edgar A. Reed, Wesley pastor. Both young 
people are high sched teskenn. 
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World Service giving is one measure of our faith--and 





what is our record? 
In the first seven months of 1958-59 our giving is... 
Church-wide, EDN 21 per cent. 
In 48 annual conferences, 4g 
In 51 annual conferences, —EZI- 
The last chapters of the year’s record will be written 


between now and May 31. 


by E. Harold Mohn 


@ How much? 
Always this is the question: In the 
market place, buying or selling— 
“How much?” At home, in family af- 
much?” In _ the 


fairs—“How com- 
munity, the church, the national con- 
gress—“How much?” 
What is the measure of our respon- 


sibility? Jesus answered: “To whom 


U. S. population 


—™ 


716 


of the world’s 
population 
has... 





... half of the world’s wealth 
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much is given, of him much will be 
required.” 

In the new book, Christian Strategy 
for a Siruggling World, Helen Keller 
is quoted as saying: “There is no finer 
way to thank God for your sight than 
by giving a helping hand to someone 
in the dark.” 

The people of the United States, 





, The rest of the world 


Ke 


of the world’s 
population 
ae 


... half of the 
world’s wealth 


who constitute one-sixteenth of the 
world’s population, have almost half 
of the world’s wealth. The other fif- 
teen-sixteenths have the other half. 

In storage bins our government 
holds nine billion dollars worth of 
food. Yet the United Nations reports 
that most human beings in our world 
are still hungry most of the time. Half 
of the world’s population have yet 
to be taught how to read and write, 
are constantly ill, and will die before 
the age of 35. The per-capita income 
of two-thirds of them is less than $100 
a year. 

The morning light is breaking for 
them, but darkness does not disappear. 
Nearly two billion people in our world 
are making up their minds that none 
of them need to remain hungry or 
destitute or ignorant. “And,” says Dr. 
Frank Laubach, “half of them are our 
friends. They want to rise to our level 
as equals and will settle for nothing 
less.” 


How Much Are We Doing? 


We insist that “World Service is 
basic.” Basic for what? Basic for the 
world’s needs; basic as a measure of 
our abundant privileges; basic as a 
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demonstration of our love for Christ 
and our gratitude to God? 


NOW. » » Methodist people 


would not care to be weighed in the 
balance at $1.27 per capita a year for 
World Service as their share of respon- 
sibility for the privileges God has given 
them! Yet that is the amount we con- 
tribute for the base, on which all other 
general benevolences are built by our 
Methodist people. On that base we 
have built a superstructure of world 
wide benevolences at the rate of $2.10 
more, or a grand total of $3.37 per 
Methodist, per year. 


IF. » » we gave as little as $1 a 
week (all ten million Methodists of us) 
that would provide 50,000 technicians 
every year for these friends of ours 
who are slowly emerging from dark- 
ness. It would train 250,000 nationals 
annually to help them help them- 
selves. But our total per capita giving 
to all general benevolences of The 
Methodist Church is not $1 a week. It 
is $3.37 a year. 


Taking Our Measure 
The income for World Service in 
the first two years of this quadrennium 
is encouraging. It is far less than 
should have been attempted, but per- 
haps it is the measure of our faith and 
our vision at the present time. This fact 
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was graphically described in 
Metnopist Story (January, 
page 26). 


World Service receipts for each of 


the first two fiscal years of this quad- 
rennium were as follows: 
1956-57 
1957-58 


$11,511,000 
$11,941,000 


World Service receipts in the third 
year of this quadrennium have not 
been encouraging. Month by month, 
for seven months, there was a de- 
crease below the income of the pre- 
ceding year to date, as follows: 


1958 Decrease 
June (one month) 31.2% 
July (two months) 8.7% 
August (three months) 14.5% 
September (four months) 7.2% 
October (five months) 8.1% 
November (six months ) 6.1% 
December (seven months) 2.5% 


Total World Service receipts for 
seven months of the past two fiscal 
years were: 


$5,167,750 
5,036,841 


1957, June 1-Dec. 31 
1958, June 1-Dec. 31 


Total decrease $ 130,909 


Why the Decrease? 


The decline in receipts came not 
because 1958 was a “recession year.” 


THEY... 





Total giving by Methodist people to 
all general benevolence purposes, June 
1 to Dec. 31, was greater in 1958 than 
in 1957. It was $500,264 greater, an 
increase of 4.8 per cent. 

The decrease came not because 
Methodists much to 
cause and therefore had less to give 
another. We give little enough to any 
one benevolence. Taking from one 
cause to help increase the giving to 
another does not advance the King- 
dom of God one mite. 

The interdependence of our several 
benevolence programs is such that we 
dare not attempt to keep the balance 
by the false philosophy of cutting 
down here in order to build up there. 
Such a practice is far below the stand 
ard of “privilege as the measure of 
responsibility.” 

The real reason for the decrease in 
World Service income in 1958 was 
not due to a shaky either-or policy. 
It was due to a timid “both-and policy” 
for the support of World Service and 
all other general benevolences as the 
measure of our faith in Christ and our 
gratitude to God. 


gave too one 


Facts to Contemplate 


At the end of seven months (June 
1-Dec. 31, 1958) the giving of our 
100 annual conferences was as shown 
on the next page. 


At the end of February, 1959, 
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receipts were $7,297,890 as compared is a decrease of $113,915, to date, or World Service annual goal of $12,- 



































with $7,411,805 for the corresponding 1.54 per cent. 200,000, established by General Con- 
nine months of the previous year. This Methodists can fully reach the ference, by May 31 if... 
1. If every pastor tells the story te his 
* ~ people. 
Cine edinn Deentin 2. If every commission in every 
church co-operates with its pastor to 
First seven months, 1958-59, compared with bring to the attention of the entire 
same period, 1957-58. congregation the urgency of paying 
World Service apportionment in full 
Gifts Number of Conferences by Sunday, May 31. 
Increasing Decreasing Same 3. If every church treasurer careful- 
For World Service 48 51 1 ly and promptly remits all World 
For General Advance Specials 61 38 1 Service funds in his possession to the 
For Week of Dedication 46 51 3 Conference treasurer by Monday, 
For Fellowship of Suffering June 1. 
and Service 40 60 0 What we are now giving to World 
For Television Ministry 50 47 3 Service is far too little. God has not 
been that small with us. 
World Service trends by Jurisdictions Love so amazing, so divine, 
a a Demands my life, my soul, 
y all. 
Increasing Decreasing Same =“ a 
Northeastern 12 9 0 The measure of our responsibility 
Southeastern 6 11 0 will be recorded on May 31. Let us, as 
j Central 8 8 1 Methodists, not be found wanting. 
North Central 8 9 0 page , aii 
. Monn 1s general secretary O e om- 
South Central 9 9 0 sialon on Promotion and Cultivation of 
Western 5 5 0 The Methodist Church. 
$12,200,000 February February ? une |- une 1- 0d cent 
Benevolence Funds 1958 a speae + ee 
} decrease 
10,000,000 World Service $1,059,486 $1,120,542 | $7,411,805 $7,297,890 — 1.54 
(Year's apportionment 5 
$12,200,000) H 
| General Advance 659,025 629,096 3,876,126 4,431,620 +14,33 
8,000,000 Specials 
India Relief 433 26,457 
Week of Dedication 37,792 76,987 142,289 172,689 +21.36 
6,000,000 Fellowship of Suffering 33,912 47,662 655,038 628,228 — 4.09 
and Service ‘ 
Methodist TV Ministry 25,123 19,691 120,295 138,105 +14.80 
4,000,000 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 129,300 141,986 1,034,769 1,057,837 + 2.23 
ee (Year’s apportionment 
2,000,059 $1,528,235) 
General Administration 46,778 45,573 344,417 336,842 — 2.20 
(Year’s apportionment 
000) 
: Interdenominational Co- 33,209 34,463 264,829 259,730 — 1,93 
») t ) World Service operation Fund 
° (Year's ionment 
so far this year $376,530) 
Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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by Tracey K. Jones, Jr. 


THE CHRISTIANS OF CHINA 


Missionary activity by churches of the West is no longer 


permitted, but the Church continues to live in China. 


For the sake of China—and of what could happen else- 


where—it is important that we who support missions 


know what is going on. Here is an authoritative state- 


ment by one closely related to the Methodists of China. 


HE past 10 years have been 
hard ones for the churches of 
China. 

The membership of the Protestant 
churches has dropped from over a mil- 
lion to 700,000—about one-third. Yet 
in more recent years there have again 
been signs of growth. 

It is in this situation that the most 
recent trials have come. There have 
been in recent months wholesale ar- 
rests of leading Christian ministers 
who were unwilling to go the whole 
way with the Communist Party. The 
denominational structure, which had 
been left alone, is now being reor- 
ganized into one Chinese Christian 
Church. 

In August 65 churches in Peking 
were merged into four—one on each 
side of the city. In September some 
200 churches in Shanghai were merged 
into about 15 distributed over the city. 
The same development is reported in 
other cities. 

The union includes everyone—Epis- 
copalian, Seventh Day Adventist, 
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Fundamentalist churches. The vacated 
properties are then voted by the merg- 
ing bodies to the use of the govern- 
ment. The ministers out of churches 
are assigned to the communes for 
work, 


A Time of Testing 

It is a time of testing. But the re- 
assuring fact is that Christians are 
there. Baptisms are continually re- 
ported. Over 400 men are training for 
the ministry, and they profess their 
loyalty to Christ. 

Walter Freytag, 2 well-known Ger- 
man professor, visited China upon in- 
vitation of Christians to lecture. On 
his return he wrote that he constantly 
saw Christians very naturally saying 
grace before meals in public gather- 
ings. It is in this way that Christians 
recognize each other. 

He further quotes Christians saying 
to him: “Think of us as you like. You 
can regard us as naive or blind. Only 
one thing you must not say of us—that 
we have betrayed our Lord!” 


As Christians we have to face these 
problems. We must feel free to make 
our own investigation of the issues 
and, after consultation with other 
Christians, then speak. 


We Must Face Facts 


It is inevitable that The Methodist 
Church must come to grips with the 
China question. The time has come, in 
my judgment, for a call to prayer for 
Christians in Communist China... 
for those in prison . . . for those in 
leadership . . . for those who attack us. 
The Roman Catholic Church has al- 
ready issued such a call. 

The time has also come for serious 
study in our churches as to the Chinese 
people, their history, their present con- 
dition under the Communists and the 
alternatives we face as Americans. We 
cannot make wise decisions without 
knowledge, and the fact is that our 
church people are not adequately in- 
formed. 

It is important that there be a recon- 
ciling spirit between Christians in this 
country and those in Communist 
China. It is impossible to have fellow- 
ship at this time, but if there is no de- 
sire for reconciliation, where is the 
hope for later understanding? 

It is also important to intensify our 
missionary outreach to the Chinese 
people outside the mainland. The op- 
portunities for Christian work in the 
Republic of China in Taiwan, in Hong 
Kong and in the rest of Asia are there 
to be met. The churches in these areas 
should be strengthened in every way. 
No other work in the world church is 
more strategic or important. 

When Francis Xavier died in 
Macao, it is reported that he looked at 
China—not yet opened—and cried, 
“O Rock, O Rock, when wilt thou 
break?” Many would have - said, 
“Never.” Yet it did, and over the next 
three centuries the Church came alive. 

There are some today who look at 
Communist China and say, “The rock 
will never break.” But this is not our 
response. We cannot forfeit our mis- 
sionary responsibility toward the great 
Chinese people. 

And we must live by hope that the 
Word of God, when proclaimed, re- 
mains the power that alone can provide 
justice and security. 


Mr. Jones is on the staff of the Division of 
World Missions as executive secretary for 
southeastern Asia and China. 
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Why does our church ask its bishops 


to travel abroad? 


to make 
wise decisions in a 
changing world. < 


To develop informed leaders, able 








In 1957 Bishop Oxnam (left) and Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy 


(right) 


discussed Korea’s problems with Syngman Rhee, 


president of the Republic of Korea, in Seoul. 


by G. Bromley Oxnam 


The Council of Bishops of The 
Methodist Church is probably more 
intimately acquainted with world af- 
fairs than any other body of church 
leaders in the Protestant world. 

This is due to a unique plan of over- 
seas visitation adopted by the Council 
in December, 1943, and unanimously 
approved by the General Conference 
of 1948. 

Why was the plan of foreign visita- 
tion established? 

The Council of Bishops is charged 
by the constitution of the church with 
“the general oversight and promotion 
of the temporal and spiritual interests 
of the entire church,” that is, the 
church throughout the world. 

Before the reunion of Methodism, it 
was common practice to assign newly 
elected bishops to a tour of duty over- 
seas. But with the coming of the 
jurisdictional system, bishops were as- 
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signed to the jurisdictions in which 
they were elected. The retirement 
calendar made it clear that within a 
few years no bishop serving in the 
United States would have had experi- 
ence abroad—but these were the very 
bishops who were called upon to make 
decisions that vitally affect the work 
overseas. 

“The general oversight” of “temporal 
and spiritual interests” could not be 
effectively exercised by men un- 
acquainted with the “general” work of 


the church. 
How Visits Are Made 


The plan of foreign visitation pro- 
vided that each bishop serving in the 
United States should visit a major 
foreign field once during a quadren- 
nium. No visit was to involve more 
than three months, and with the de- 
velopment of overseas air travel, the 








Bishop and Mrs. Lloyd 
C. Wicke study map 
before 1958 Africa 


visitation, 

















Because of the visits 
described in Bishop Oxnam’s 
article, some Methodist 
bishop from the U.S. is over- 
seas at almost any moment. 

As the April Metuoptst 
Story reaches you, Bishop 
Harmon is in Brazil, Bishop 
Angie Smith in the Orient, 
and Bishop Moore in Taiwan. 
Bishops Kennedy, Voigt 
and Ensley have just 
returned from trips. 

































































difference between the time of the 
ocean voyage and air flight was saved. 

The purpose of the visitation was to 
give episcopal leadership firsthand 
knowledge of our missionary enter- 
prise, thus making the bishops more ef- 
fective in missionary cultivation and 
recruiting. But more particularly, it 
was to secure the information and first- 
hand knowledge upon which they 
might act in determining policies af- 
fecting the world mission of the 
church. 

It is a basic requirement of the epis- 
copacy that bishops be able to think in 
world terms. Such knowledge involves 
not only acquaintance with the organi- 
zation and activities of the church in 
evangelism, education, and social serv- 
ice, but also an understanding of the 
cultures in which the church serves. It 
calls for an apprehension of the basic 
trends that characterize the major areag 
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of missionary interest, and some 
acquaintance with the underlying 
forces that are transforming Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. It meant that 
bishops upon their visitations could see 
churches, educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, and social settlements and— 
what is more important—come to 
know the dedicated men and women 
of extraordinary ability who serve the 
church in its world-wide mission. 

Equally important is the necessity of 
becoming acquainted with the political 
leaders of the many nations in which 
the church serves, of knowing the 
literary and scientific personalities, as 
well as the leaders of other faiths. In a 
word, it was a plan to enable the Coun- 
cil of Bishops to become a body of well- 
informed and competent leaders. 

The plan was enthusiastically ap- 
proved by the Board of Missions, and 
received the immediate co-operation of 
the bishops overseas and of the mis- 
sionaries. 


Purpose of the Visits 
It was clearly stated that the visiting 
bishop was to have no administrative 
function; he was not sent to the field 
to conduct surveys. The primary pur- 
pose was not to increase World Serv- 
ice giving; and it was specifically 





Bishop and Mrs. Schuyler E. Garth, pictured 


at their home in Madison, Wis., before 
1947 China trip that cost their lives. 


provided that the bishop would not 
seek to secure funds in his own area 
which he would distribute according 
to his own judgment in some mission- 
ary enterprise. The bishops on visita- 
tion were not to become involved in 
the administration of the world-wide 
enterprise of the church known as mis- 
sions. The purpose was to study. 
During recent sessions of the Coun- 
cil of Bishops it has been necessary to 
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consider such complex questions as: 
Should Methodism enter the North 
India United Church? What should 
or can be done, as far as the church is 
concerned, in China? How administer 
the work heretofore under Chinese 
bishops, in a day when Methodist lead- 
ership from overseas can no longer 
enter China? 

Amazing results have followed. A 
bishop has just returned from Africa. 
He took many photographs. These are 
being shown in a series of lectures 
covering every district in one of the 
large areas of the church. The response 
has been electric. Other bishops re- 
turning have been responsible for se- 
curing not only substantial increases in 
World Service giving but “Specials” 
that have transformed the work in 
some of the sections visited. The 
Bishops’ Appeal for Korea, which 
brought in more than a million dollars, 
and a similar appeal upon the part of 
the Council of Bishops following the 
Hungarian crisis have moved with 
power and to success because the men 
leading the appeals had seen the need 
at firsthand. 

Had the purpose of the plan of visi- 
tation been the raising of funds, it 
would have been justified many fold. 
The cost of sending 37 bishops in a 
quadrennium to fields overseas has 
varied between $15,000 and $20,000 a 
year. The returns, excluding the mil- 
lions of dollars that have come in 
through the church-wide campaigns 
but including increases in World Serv- 
ice and Specials, would indicate a re- 
turn of from five- to ten-fold. 

The Manual of Foreign Visitation 
warns the bishops visiting and the 
bishops visited that the visitor must 
not be imprisoned by an impossible 
schedule of speaking engagements. 

It is not necessary to tramp through 
every laboratory and every classroom. 
The bishop overseas is advised that 
the American bishop will be of far 
greater service to the field in securing 
World Service support and in drafting 
wise policies if he has opportunity to 
understand the work rather than hav- 
ing to meet heavy schedules of speak- 
ing and of social duties. 

The manual states, “It is not a case 
of a visiting bishop being unable or 
unwilling to take it; it is a matter of 
being loyal to the purposes of the visi- 
tation. Some bishops have reported an 
impossible schedule of speaking and 
of visiting room after room in schools. 


In one case, a bishop spoke six times on 
a Sunday. A visitor does not hear what 
others think while he is preaching or 
lecturing, nor does he understand edu- 
cational policies simply by a_ tour 
through laboratories and classrooms. 
Greater value lies in meeting the mis- 
sionaries, the national leaders, the 
church leaders, the people. 

The visiting bishop makes a contri- 
bution to the field in terms of spiritual 
and intellectual refreshment. He can 
be a stimulus. When a bishop from 
home sits with a bishop overseas or 
with missionaries and brings news of 
the homeland and in moments of devo- 
tion and prayer contributes to the 
strength of those who in some places 
must serve under very heavy burdens, 
he is a pastor indeed. 

The most fruitful kind of preaching 
that visitors to mission fields can do is 
that which is definitely of an evan- 
gelistic nature. 


Main Purpose Is Study 

The purpose of the visitation is 
basically that of study. Its objective is 
to develop an informed episcopacy 
capable of making wise decisions in a 
changing world. The bishops upon 
their return report to the Council of 
Bishops as a whole, then send sum- 
maries of their reports to the Division 
of World Missions. 

The church has placed a heavy as- 
signment upon its bishops. These trips 
involve the hardships of missionary 
travel and the dangers of penetrating 
into undeveloped areas. The bishops 
have refused to allow this enterprise in 
any sense to become a pleasure junket. 
Bishop and Mrs. Schuyler Garth were 
killed in an airplane accident upon 
their first visitation. Others have been 
taken ill. 

But the assignments are made, ac- 
cepted, and carried out faithfully. It 
has been hard work, costly work, but 
rewarding work. 

Altogether, the plan has been one of 
the truly creative ideas of united Meth- 
odism. The church possesses an in- 
formed leadership, ready to act and to 
act intelligently. 


Bishop Oxnam writes out of the experi- 
ence of one who has made significant visits 
abroad and observed the effects of a world 
view on the decisions that his fellow 
bishops make. Bishop Oxnam, of the Wash- 
—- Area, now is president of the Coun- 
cil of Bishops—the highest office The 
Methodist Church can bestow. He was sec- 
retary of the council for 16 years and is a 
former president of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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The theme for National Family Week suggests many 


activities for your church from May 3 to May 10 


Methodists join with other denomi- 
nations in the celebration of National 
Family Week, May 3-10. 

For the Methodists this is a double 
celebration, since it begins with Chil- 
dren's Day on May 3 and ends on 
Mother's Day, May 10. A program for 
Children’s Day has been prepared by 
the Department of the Christian Edu- 
cation of Children of the Board of 
Education. It is called “We Thank 
Thee for the Bible.” 

Since the theme for National Family 
Week is “The Family and the Bible,” 
the two will tie in well together. Dur- 
ing the week it is hoped that local 
churches will emphasize the impor- 
tance of using the Bible in the home. 
Many ministers will preach on the 
theme and family activities can be 
planned for the week both in the home 
and in the church. 


Where to Begin 

The responsibility for planning 
Family Week in your church lies with 
the commission on education. The 
commission will assign the job to the 
committee on family life in churches 
where one has been set up. If the 
commission has never had a commit- 
tee on family life before, start one now 
and give it as its first assignment the 
planning for National Family Week. 
(In small churches, the Discipline sug- 
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gests a director of family life rather 
than a committee. Discipline, £234.) 
The chairman of the committee on 
family life may write to the Depart- 
ment of the Christian Family, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn., for the free 
leaflet, The Comittee on Christian 
Family Life in the Local Church. 


Consider These Activities 

Ilere are some suggestions: 
1. Family Night at the church. For 
suggestions see Sourcebook for the 
Sunday Evening Fellowship (Meth- 
odist Publishing House, 40¢ a quar- 
ter). 
2. At your family night meeting 
have a display of books on the Bible, 
copies of the Revised Standard Version 
on the Bible, and books of Bible sto- 
ries. If you have a church library, offer 
to lend these books to parents. Fre- 
quently a community library will make 
a display of books available. 
3. Plan a church-wide picnic for fami- 
lies. 
4. Parent-teacher meetings. Suggest 
that each department have a meeting 
of the parents of the children in that 
department during National Family 
Week to discuss the relationship of the 
teaching in the church school to teach- 
ing in the home. 
5. Worship materials. Recommend to 
your people such devotional materials 
































as The Christian Home, Worship 
Time, Quiet Time, Prayer Time or 
Pages of Power. See list below. 
6. Several churches have prepared 
their own booklet of worship for Na 
tional Family Week, asking eight fami- 
lies in the church to prepare one devo- 
tion each. These have been mimeo- 
graphed as booklets. 
7. The Christian Home. Take advan 
tage of the special offer of six months 
for $1 and present The Christian 
Home to every family with children in 
the church school or encourage par- 
ents to subscribe individually. For spe- 
cial envelopes, write to the Methodist 
Publishing House branch which serves 
your territory. 
8. In connection with the pastor’s ser- 
mon, distribute the leaflet Discovering 
the Bible as a Family. See resources 
below. 
9. Send to parents of teen-agers the 
new booklet, Know Your Teen-ager, 
by Evelyn Millis Duvall, with a chap- 
ter on “Parents and the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship” by Harold W. 
Ewing. 32 pages. 
10. Start a parents’ study group. This 
may meet every night during National 
Family Week or once a week for the 
next five weeks. Recommended study 
book is Christian Family Living by 
Hazen G. Werner. 

Nationaly Family Week is a special 
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A workshop for parents is one worth-while Family Week 
project. This one, led by Mrs. Homer Brown during the Family 
Life Conference last fall, was for parents of pre-schoolers. 


week authorized by the General Con- 
ference in § 250 of the Discipline. 
“Ministers are urged to preach on the 
importance of Christian teaching in 
the home and the need for close co- 
operation between the church school 
and home and the use of religious 
literature in the home.” 

This is an opportunity to emphasize 
the use of the Bible in the home, call- 
ing attention to the use of the Revised 
Standard Version in the church school 
and the importance of parents becom- 
ing acquainted with the Bible so they 
can answer their children’s questions. 


Dr. Staples is director of the Department 
of the Christian Family in the Methodist 
Board of Education. 


Resources for 
National Family Week 


Resources for National Family Week 
1. Leaflet for widespread distribution. 
Discovering the Bible as a Family (3079- 
C) 100 for $1; dozen for 20¢. 

2. Plans for National Family Week. 
Sent to all pastors, single copy free. 

3. We Thank Thee for the Bible. New 
Children’s Day Program. 15¢ each, 2 
for 25¢, 10 for $1. 

4. The Second Look (3101-C). Play by 
Nora Stirling on the family’s use of 
time. 25¢ each. Production packet, eight 
scripts and a discussion guide, $1. 

5. New Worship Resources: Order from 
The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. Quiet Time, a sequel 
to Prayer Time and Worship Time. 50¢. 

The Family at Prayer by Hazen G. 
Werner, 75¢. 

6. Study Book: Faith, Freedom and the 
Family (3100-C). Prepared for the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life. 25¢ 
each. 

7. Twelve Reasons for a Conference with 
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Your Minister Before Marriage. (3087- 
C) An inexpensive leaflet for young 
people. 100 for $1; dozen for 25¢. 

8. A Family Life Score Sheet (3099-C). 
A simple scoring device for evaluating 
one’s family life. 100 for $1; 12 for 20¢. 
9. Poster. 11 x 17 inches on the theme 
for National Family Week. 10¢ each, 
three for 25¢. 

10. Pages of Power. Family devotions 
for Family Week. (Order from National 
Council of Churches, 120 East 23rd St., 
New York 10, N.Y.) 10¢ each; 100 for 
$7.50. 

11. Newspaper Style Report of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life. 15¢ 
each; 10 for $1; 100 for $5. 

Unless otherwise stated, order the 
above materials from the Service De- 
partment, Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


1. Know Your Teenager, by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall with a chapter on “Par- 
ents and the MYF” by Harold W. Ewing 
in the Methodist edition. 32 pages. 20¢ 
each; 10 for $1.50; 50 for $7. 

2. Christian Family Living, by Hazen G. 
Werner, $1. Leader’s Guide by Fred 
Cloud, 30¢. 

3. Looking Toward Christian Marriage, 
by Donald M. Maynard, $1.50. 

4. Romance in Christian Marriage, by 
W. Clark Ellzey, 50¢. 

5. In Holy Matrimony, the official man- 
ual of The Methodist Church for those 
approaching marriage. 75¢. 

6. The Pastor's Manual for Premarital 
Counseling, a guide to pastors for using 
In Holy Matrimony. $1.50. 

7. Understanding and Preventing Ju- 
venile Delinquency, by Haskell M. Mil- 
ler. Sponsored by the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2.75. 

8. I Believe in the Bible, by Joseph R. 
Sizoo. $1.25. 





The 1959 list, Some Good Books for 
Parents, is available free from the Meth- 
odist Publishing House or from the De- 
partment of the Christian Family of the 
Board of Education. 

Order the above books from the Meth- 
odist Publishing House branch which 


serves you. 


FILMSTRIPS 
1. First Steps in Religion. A 15-minute 
filmstrip in color with recorded com- 
ments. For parents of preschool chil- 
dren. Purchase only, $10. 
2. At Home With God. How one family 
conducts family worship. b/w, 78 rpm, 
purchase $10; rental $2.50. 
3. Harvest from Holidays. Black-and 
white art drawing, sound filmstrip, inter- 
preting the opportunities parents have in 
special days in the home for teaching 
religion. Purchase, $10; rental, $2.50. 
4. Built Upon the Rock. Black-and-white 
sound filmstrip interpreting spiritual re- 
sources needed by the Christian as he 
faces the modern world. 78 rpm or 33% 
Ip; purchase, $10; rental, $2.50. 
5. Teaching About God in the Home. 
Filmstrip with script. To help parents 
do a better job teaching their children 
about God in the home. Color; purchase, 
$8; rental, $2.50. 


MOTION PICTURES 
1. A Chance to Grow. Produced by 


Family Films for the Department of the 
Christian Family. Portrays the way in 
which a modern family responds when 
mother faces an emergency. b/w, 30 
min.; rental, $9. 

2. The Family Next Door. This picture 
helps parents understand what makes a 
home Christian by observing events in 
the life of one family. For use in parents’ 
groups or for general showing. b/w, 30 
min.; rental, $8. 

3. The Tell Tale Arm. Story of a boy 
who is helped through his youth group 
to understand his parents. b/w, 37 min.; 
rental, $8. Also available from some of 
the Annual Conference Boards of Educa- 
tion. 


RECORDS 

1. The Bible in the Home, a series of 
six 15-minute transcriptions based upon 
Tell Me About the Bible by Mary Alice 
Jones. Planned for radio use, these tran- 
scriptions are available on a free loan 
basis for use either on the radio or in 
church programs. Order from The Upper 
Room, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 

2. The National Conference on Family 
Life, extracts of addresses, the Ohio 
Wesleyan choir and Charles King. $4.50. 
Order from the Service Department of 
the Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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by Mrs. Milton Randolph 


National Family Week is a good 
time for churches to become family 
conscious. 

Churches, like all of life, tend to 
separate the family—the Womans So- 
ciety, the men’s club, the MYF and the 
church school into departments and 
classes. This is necessary and good, but 
let’s also do things as a family. 


Help Families Play Together 

Family nights, family weekends, and 
family camping are becoming more 
and more popular. (Leaflets are avail- 
able for such projects.) On such oc- 
casions we omit the don’t and begin 
with do. 

Have a father-versus-son ball game, 
while the mothers and daughters 
cheer. Or let the mothers play the 
fathers while their children cheer. 


by Edward D. Staples 


We call upon the church to enlist the 
home to join forces with the church 
school in a continuing instruction which 
will lead to sound Christian character in 
our youth—From a message to The 
Methodist Church from the Council of 
Bishops, Nov. 13, 1958. 

The Christian nurture of children is 
primarily the task of parents. Home and 
church working together can do a better 
job of Christian teaching than either 
agency working alone. 


Who Is Responsible? 


One would expect that every parent 
would feel responsible for making con- 
tact with the public-school teacher and 
the church-school teacher into whose care 
he has entrusted his child but this is not 
always the case. It becomes the respon- 
sibility of the committee on family life 
in the local church to work out ways in 
which home and church can be more 
closely related. 

Each church-school superintendent and 
each church-school teacher has a respon- 
sibility in this field. Better teaching will 
be done when parents have an interest 
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Let families share the pleasures they 
had on vacations. Honor the family 
who brings home the church bulletin 
the furthest distance from home, or a 
place no one has ever heard of, or 
some point of interest. Follow a family 
night supper with showing slides of 
churches or places where they wor- 
shiped on vacation. The next time they 
are in the redwoods, by a lake, or on a 
mountain top, they may remember to 
pause for a few moments of family 
worship. 

At a family gathering, pin a flower 
on the oldest mother, or the mother 
with the most children, or with the 
youngest child. Honor those parents 
who have a child or children in full- 
time Christian service. 


Help Families Worship Together 


Help families form the habit of daily 
devotions. Ask each family who does 
not already know this joy to pledge to 
have daily worship, perhaps for each 
day during Family Week. Many will 
keep it up. 

Put a devotional guide into their 
hands. It is incidental, but most need 
them to get started. 

Help them to see that prayer to- 
gether is the tie that binds. Then lead 
them to know the joy of the family 
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and concern in the religious growth of 
their children. 

In recent years, several Methodist 
churches have been experimenting in the 
whole field of home and church co-oper- 
tion. As a result of their efforts, several 
ways have been discovered which will 
bring about a closer relationship between 
teaching in the church school and the 
day-by-day teaching which is done in 
the home. 


Commitment 
For the best work in this field there 
needs to be a sense of urgency and com- 
mitment to the task on the part of both 
teachers and parents. There should be dis- 
cussion in the teachers’ meetings until 


pew as they worship in church as a 
family. 

Send the same devotional guide to 
the young people of your church away 
from home, either at school, at work, 
or in the armed service and don’t for- 
get to tell them that they are remem- 
bered in the church family and in their 
own family. 

Use posters throughout your church 
and fillers in your bulletin to rein- 
force your family emphasis. The fol- 
lowing slogans are not only catchy, 
they are true: 


Faith is a family affair. 

If you have time to read the comics, 
you have time for daily devotions. 

The family that prays together, stays 
together. 

If you are too busy for daily devo- 
tions, you are too busy. 

Daily devotions will help you live 
one day at a time. 

Never underestimate the value of 
daily devotions. 

For happier days try daily devotions. 

Take God on your vacation, 

There is no burden of the spirit but 
is lightened by kneeling under it. 

We must seek help daily if we 
would live a day at a time. 


For family worship resources, see 
coupon pages 37 and 38. 


each teacher feels that the job of rela- 
ting her teaching to that done in the 
home is important. Many ministers call 
the attention of parents to the importance 
of relating themselves to the church 
school through their sermons, letters, 
articles in the church paper, and through 
their visits in the homes. 


General Visitation 


Many churches have an every-member 
canvass for the purpose of securing sub- 
scriptions to the church, but never go near 
the families of their church at any other 
time. 

It has been discovered that people feel 
a greater sense of responsibility to the 
church when the church comes to them 
to help them understand the needs of 
children, to explain to them the purposes 
of the teaching in the church school, and 
to let them know that the church is con- 
cerned about the religious training of 
their child. 

General visitation of parents with chil- 
dren in the church school might be made 
by the church-school teachers or by other 
members of the church enlisted to inter- 
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pret to parents the church-school program 
for children, youths, and adults. 

Several churches have used a card 
(see box) as they tried to commit parents 
to closer co-operation with the church 
school. 


Parent-Teacher Meetings 

As parents and teachers meet together 
from time to time, they discover that they 
have similar problems and find satisfac- 
tion in working on them together. Twice 
a year is not too often for parents and 
teachers to meet, and an occasional call 
in the home will enable the teacher to 
understand more fully the background 
from which the pupil comes. 


Check List for 
Church and Home 


The Church Will Endeavor... 


. to provide an adequate program of 
Christian education on all age levels. 

. to provide an adequate ministry for 
the entire constituency. 

. to provide study groups for parents. 
. to provide for quarterly interviews 
of teachers with parents. 

. to make use of parents’ reports to 
improve teaching. 


Church School Supt. 


Minister 


Our Home Will Endeavor. . . 


. . to participate in the total program 
of the church. 
. . to attend church school regularly. 
. to follow suggestions for parents in 
the church-school periodicals. 
. .. to attend parents’ study groups. 
. . to confer with church-school teachers 
quarterly. 
. . to report regularly to teachers, using 
printed guides. 
. to read The Christian Home 


Mother 


Father 

If these parent-teacher meetings are 
divided for part of the time, at least, into 
departmental meetings, there will be an 
opportunity to interpret to parents what 
is being studied in the department, why 
the approach is made in this particular 
way, and how important it is for parents 
to undergird the church-school teaching 
by what they do in the home. 


Study Groups for Parents 


The first of the Basic Books Series pre- 
pared for adults was Christian Family 
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Living by Hazen G. Werner ($1; leader’s 
guide, 30¢). This may be read indivi- 
dually by parents, reviewed in adult 
classes, or discussed in a parents’ group 
meeting for four or five sessions. 

Parents’ study groups should be a part 
of the adult program in every church. An 
adequate program for parents should in- 
clude, study, recreation, worship, and 
service. Parents’ meeting follow the fol- 
lowing patterns: 

A charch-school class for parents. This 
enables parents to bring their children to 
the Sunday school and stay for their par- 
ents’ class. It has the disadvantage that 
those parents who are teaching in the 
church school cannot participate. 

A week-night meeting of parents. 
Many churches hold their meetings of 
parents once or twice a month on a con- 
venient week night. This offers a longer 
time for study than does Sunday morning. 

Sunday evening meetings. Where 
there is a Sunday Evening Fellowship, 
study groups for parents can be set up 
as a part of it. It is difficult to have a 
parents’ meeting on Sunday night, how- 
ever unless some provision is made for 
care of the children. 

Leadership Training Courses for 
parents. Some churches have tried to 
help parents by planning a leadership 
course, meeting one night a week for six 
weeks, or every night for one week. 

Church or neighborhood meetings of 
mothers. If it is impossible to get both 
parents to a parents’ group, it may be 
possible to have a meeting for the mothers 
of preschool children. They can bring 
their children and have someone look 
after them during the mothers’ meeting. 


Why Hold Parents’ Groups 

One objective for parents’ groups 
should be the development of leadership 
within the group. Each member should 
have an opportunity to express himself 
and use any talent which he may have. 
Some can contribute recreational leader- 
ship who may not be able to lead group 
discussion. 


Interviews with Parents 

Many teachers have found it very help- 
ful to have group meetings of parents. 
Others have used individual conferences 
at the church, set about 15 minutes apart. 
This gives the teacher a chance to get 
acquainted with each of the parents in- 
dividually. 


Telephone Calls 

Here is an opportunity which many 
teachers have neglected. Those who can- 
not find time to visit in the home regu- 
larly can keep in touch with parents by 
telephone. 

One of the best ways of encouraging 
home and church co-operation is to send 


The Christian Home magazine to every 
family with children in the church 
school. : 

This is not a general family magazine 
like Together, but contains articles es- 
pecially for parents. It will not only help 
parents to understand their children but 
it will also provide them with suggestions 
for the teaching of religion in the home. 

The section entitled “Teaching To- 
gether in Home and Church” gives spe- 
cific suggestions concerning teaching in 
the home. Each month the Department 
of the Christian Family of the Board of 
Education offers a page of suggestions 
for the local church family life program. 

If your church is not now using The 
Christian Home, send for a sample copy. 
This month the Methodist Publishing 
House makes a special offer of a trial 
subscription for $1 for six months. 
(Regular price $2 a year.) 


Special Services to the Home 

Other activities which encourage a 
closer relationship between home and 
church are: 

e Thoughtfully planned schedules so 
parents will not spend all their time com- 
muting to the church. 

e Letters explaining the family centered 
activities for the church. 

e Thoughtfulness in planning  all- 
family activities so they will be over early 
in order that parents can get their chil- 
dren to bed. 

e A library service for parents and chil- 
dren. 

e Guidance on how to select a Bible for 
children. Listings of good books for chil- 
dren. 

The adoption of one of the above sug- 
gestions will not make a family-centered 
church. But many of these suggestions, 
carefully thought through and planned so 
that each church can meet the needs of 
the families in its own church, will be 
helpful. When the church keeps the 
family in mind in its planning, the family 
responds and supports the church with 
its time and energy. 


For Further Reading 


For Further Reading 


The Church and Families (Board of 
Education Manual 3000 BC). 25¢. 
Home and Church Working Together 
by W. Neill Hart. $1. 

Leading Parents’ Groups by Evelyn M. 
Duvall. 75¢. 

Sermons on Marriage and Family Living. 
J. C. Wynn, editor, $2.75. 

Pastoral Ministry to Families by J. C. 
Wynn. $3.75. 

Christian Family Living by Hazen G. 
Werner. $1; Leader’s Guide, 30¢. 
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Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Make Your 
Church Family Conscious, 13; Trou- 
ble with Names?, 23-4; Alaska Looks 
Ahead, 25-6; Loan Library, 28; Easy 
Order Blank, 37-9. 


A good way to begin your April meet- 
ing of the commission would be to ask 
for a report of members won during the 
Lenten season. The chairman of the com- 
mittee on visitation and assimilation 
could report by name each individual 
who joined the church, identifying each 
by occupation and interest. This way 
members of your commission will get to 
know these new members. They won’t 
think of them as “just members.” 

The next step is to train and integrate 
these new members into the fellowship 
and work of the church. Write the Board 
of Evangelism for literature and materials 
along this line. 

To follow through with visitation, you 
may want to organize a Fishermen’s Club. 
Information regarding this program may 
be had by writing Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Now would be a good time also to 
introduce the new program of personal 
evangelism. An illustrated booklet, Per- 
sonal Evangelism, has been written by 
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Harold S. Rogers who directs this work 
for the Board of Evangelism. Copies are 
10¢ each; 6 for 50¢; 12 for $1. Order 
from Tidings. 

Another help is a new turnover chart, 
You and Christian Witnessing, by G. 
Ernest Thomas. It tells the “why” and 
“how” of personal witnessing in every- 


day living. Order from Tidings for $12. 


The Year of Enlistment 


Your commission will also want to re- 
view plans for participating in the Year of 
Enlistment from March, 1959 to March, 
1960. (See THe Metnopist Story for 
March for an interpretation of this em- 
phasis and suggestions for your church 
program.) This year can be the greatest 
your church has known if you use every 
means at your disposal to enlist the unen- 
listed for Christ and his Church. 

Did your church promote the Church 
Attendance Movement from Jan. 1 to 
Easter? If not, it can promote the same 
emphasis from Easter to Pentecost. For 
help in this program, write Church At- 
tendance Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


National Family Week 


National Family Week is May 3-10 
and includes Mother’s Day and the 
Festival of the Christian Home. Plans 
need to be made in April. 


A good place to begin would be to ask 
the committee on church membership 
rolls to check the rolls, family by family, 
to discover prospective members. In- 
cluded in these names will be children 
who have reached the age for full mem- 
bership and other members of the family 
who have not joined the church. 

While the emphasis is on the family 
for this special week, it would be well to 
endeavor to get complete families into 
church membership. 

Other prospects for members will in- 
clude married children or other members 
of the family who have moved away or 
who are away at school. 

In the case of those who have moved 
away, the commission, in co-operation 
with the pastor, will want to communi- 
cate with them and the pastor of the 
Methodist church in their community. 
Such a program will help to reclaim 
members often “removed by quarterly 
conference action.” 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., has 
double postcards for this follow-up. One 
card goes to the pastor where the mem- 
bers have moved. The other goes to the 
absentee member. Both cards have re- 
turn halves for reporting. Order these at 
100 for $1. Specify whether cards are to 
be for pastors or non-resident members. 

Where members are away in the armed 
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forces, the church will want to keep in 
touch through correspondence, visits, and 
by mailing such devotional materials as 
The Upper Room to them. 

National Family Week is a good time 
to promote family devotions and the use 
of The Upper Room among church mem- 
bers. Members of your commission might 
want to visit every home to encourage 
devotions. They can take the Bible and 
The Upper Room to demonstrate how 
family devotions can be conducted. 

If your church doesn’t give The Upper 
Room to each family or home in its 
membership, it might want to begin do- 
ing so during National Family Week. 
The devotional guide is available for 7¢ 
each in quantity orders. Order from The 
Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. 

You might want to demonstrate in a 
church meeting how family devotions can 
be conducted as part of your National 
Family Week program. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: Trouble with 
Names?, 23-4; Just Out, 37-9; Easy 
Order Blank, 37-9. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
1276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on Temperance 


Let’s plan a school of alcohol studies. 
Any local church can have one. The 
schedule can be adapted to the needs of 
your youths and adults. Out of the 
school can come a systematic study of 
alcohol problems and some concrete steps 
for action in your church and commu- 
nity. 

Where should you begin? Ask your- 
self these questions, and answer them in 
terms of the needs you see in your 
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1. What age groups should be included? 
Adults only? Adults and youths? What- 
ever the answer, be sure to include 
parents and teachers of children and 
youths in your school. 
2. How long should a local church 
school last? Five sessions would be ideal 
but these may be condensed to three or 
run longer. It depends upon the interest 
of your people. There might be a special 
time designated during the week or a 
series of Sunday evening fellowship pro- 
grams could be set aside for this. 
3. What should be included as far as 
content goes? Here are some suggestions: 
e Basic information about alcohol Chow 
it affects the human body, the mind; its 
effects psychologically and_sociological- 
ly). 
e Why do people drink? Why do others 
choose to abstain? 
@ What does the Bible say on this 
issue? 
@ How can one best face the pressures 
:o drink? 
@ What is the Christian attitude to- 
ward drinking, toward friends who drink? 
e How can a local church help solve 
alcohol problems in the community, state, 
and nation? 
e A challenge to commitment to the 
principle of abstinence as a step in Chris- 
tian living. 
4. What procedure should be followed in 
presenting this information and in dis- 
cussion? That’s the big question. And it 
takes the most work. You will have to 
work out answers and techniques that 
will “go over” with your congregation. 
But if you need some specific suggestions, 
write for Let’s Plan a School of Alcohol 
Studies for Our Local Church. This is a 
free mimeographed publication. Order it 
from the address below. 

And good luck with your school! 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on World Peace 


It may seem strange in a column usu- 
ally devoted to methods and materials to 
discuss some norms for your committee 
work. Yet any group, after working to- 
gether for even a short time, begins to 
discover certain valid tests of its effective- 
ness. 

Moreover, the need of re-appraisal 
never disappears in the group any more 
than in the individual. These basic 
standards will shape the attitudes under- 
lying our efforts. 


Christian Outlook 


Primary in peace work is the Chris- 
tian outlook and viewpoint. To many 
people, peace is a problem to be solved— 
ridding the world of war. If the problem 


were solved, the cause of peace would 
wither away. To others, peace is one 
solution to be chosen from among many 
secular plans and proposals. 

To Christians, peace is a goal. Further- 
more, it is a divine quality (note the 
benedictions of peace in the New Testa- 
ment). It is even an aspect of the spirit- 
ual kingdom—a permanent condition 
of the blessed community. Hence, Chris- 
tian attitudes and acts should character- 
ize all our work for peace. Conversely, we 
would then reject all means and aims 
which fail to harmonize with the Chris- 
tian virtues. 

It is especially important in social con- 
cerns such as peace and international 
relations that church committees work 
with every community and neighborhood 
group which is vividly striving for simi- 
lar ends. But as Christians, it is equally 
important that we subject all schemes 
and proposals to Christian judgment— 
morever, that we bring as much to the 
solution from our own programing as 
we accept from secular sources however 


good they may be. 


Co-operation 

Co-operation is another gauge of our 
work. How much peace program have 
you helped to develop in the adult or 
youth program of your church? What 
have you done in men’s and women’s 
groups, study courses, the Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowship, or your family night 
series? 

Are you working with the whole con- 
gregation, leading and sharing? Are your 
plans co-ordinated into the program of 
your church? Or have you mistakenly as- 
sumed that vou are a small select group 
organized to do peace work on behalf of 
the congregation? 


Realism 


Realism is another standard, although 
this over-worked word has many mean- 
ings. By realism, as used here, we mean 
that peace is much more than an emo- 
tionalized, sentimental term, loosely 
gathering up our dreams for a serene and 
secure world. 

Realism implies that we have a broad 
and full working knowledge of the inter- 
ests we endorse. For example, health de- 
mands plenty of good water. Pure water 
eliminates typhoid and certain enteric 
infections. Moreover, water for many new 
irrigation projects is a major need in 
producing more food for hungry millions. 

This expansion of irrigation, however, 
is rapidly spreading bilharziasis through- 
out the world as the small carriers of this 
disease breed in the new irrigation ponds 
and canals. There is some good and some 
evil from the same development. 

Mature understanding doesn’t blink at 
the complexity of problems involved. In- 
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stead, it realistically addresses itself to the 
situation until solutions begin to appear. 


Practicality 


Finally, practicality is involved. The 
practical in social action is a compound 
of possibility and timeliness. Let us work 
at the timely and possible options con- 
fronting us or our government at this 
time. 

Let us pray, plan, and work for peace 
in terms of live issues. Some things are 
not relevant at this moment. They have 
no chance of majority support or adoption 
as law or national policy. Yet well- 
meaning church people often work on 
pet projects or appealing schemes with- 
out any reference to the choices facing 
our people in a given hour. 

This sense of what is vital distinguishes 
the sensible Christian from the sentimen- 
talist. List the options that are live right 
now. List also your aims and objectives. 
How do they compare? What are you 
doing about the “hot” choices? 

Christian insight, co-operation, real- 
ism, and practicality—these are some of 
the standards governing effective work in 
your committee or commission. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


‘Now is a good time to review the work 
of your Congress and your state legisla- 
ture. How did issues such as public edu- 
cation, foreign aid, and labor reform 
fare? How do you feel about the new tax 
legislation and the road building program 
you most likely have in your state? 

It may very likely be that these impor- 
tant issues affecting all of our lives de- 
serve a church program built around 
local leaders. It may be a speech, debate, 
panel, roundtable, or an old-fashioned 
discussion group. 

Since you, of course, believe in democ- 
racy, may we inquire: “How long has it 
been since you wrote a legislator about 
your feelings on a bill or bills before your 
legislative body?” 

Frequently our church members need 
to know what the issues are before the 
legislative body and the critical urgency 
of giving voice to their own opinions. 

Getting started is the most difficult 
problem in this matter, so why not have 
a “Letter-writing coffee hour’ in your 
home, where each of your friends writes 
his own letter? (Form letters are felt to 
be ineffective.) 

There is something about others writ- 
ing with you that makes it easier. If we 
could depend on just 10 per cent of our 
church people expressing their Christian 
convictions, we believe it would be suf- 
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ficient to carry the day for all worth-while 
legislation. 

This is an appeal for individual voices 
to be raised through group action. It is 
democracy in operation. It is our respon- 
sibility as well as our privilege. 

Have you begun to think of an appro- 
priate observance of Labor Day Sunday 
yet? Leaving your planning until the 
summer is almost over likely means you 
won’t have any kind of service or at 
least not as good a service as you might 
have had. 

Begin now, and please don’t feel 
obliged to hold your observance on Labor 
Day Sunday. Often this Sunday is the 
poorest attended in the church year. We 
will have more to say about this next 
month. 

Maybe we ought to remind our pastor 
that a 12-month period is quickly com- 
ing to a close. In accord with the Disci- 
pline, 12020, the pastor needs to lift up 
the Discipline to his people. 

This doesn’t mean that the pastor has 
to read the entire book to his members. 
But how long has it been since you have 
heard your pastor make reference to the 
Methodist Social Creed? The Discipline 
recommends that the Social Creed be 
presented to the congregation at least 
once a year and that frequent references 
be made to it. 

Discuss this document, use it, distrib- 
ute it, and promote its use among your 
Methodist people. 

Single copies of the Social Creed are 
available free from the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations’ at the address 
below. One hundred copies may be had 
for $1.50 and prices are available on 
larger quantities. 


Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; They Give 
Refugees Another Chance, 3-4; How 
Much for World Service?, 5-6; The 
Christians of China, 8; Men Who 
Must Know, 9-10; Lest We Forget 
Our Roots, 21-2; Trouble with 
Names?, 23-4; Alaska Looks Ahead, 
25-6; Loan Library, 28; Just Out, 
37-9; Easy Order Blank, 37-9; It 
Worked for Us, 40. 


The commission on missions has a re- 
sponsibility for church extension as an 
integral part of the missionary enter- 
prise of the church. The following are 
some specific items that your commission 
may take into account in a future meet- 
ing and incorporate into plans for the 
following year. 

All members of the commission should 
know that in the general church the 
Division of National Missions, 1701 
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Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., is respon- 
sible for church extension. They should 
become acquainted with the resources 
and services offered by this division. 
These services include help in deciding 
on proper location for new church build- 
ing, raising funds and financing the proj- 
ect and advice on church architecture 
and building. 

If your annual conference has a 
“Builder’s Club,” or other program for 
raising funds for church extension, your 
commission should know about this, in- 
terpret it to your church, and encourage 
participation in it. 

Your commission should occasionally 
arrange for groups from your church to 
visit church extension projects in the 
district and annual conference. Some- 
times a Sunday afternoon ride will do 
it. Sometimes more ambitious arrange- 
ments will have to be made. But in any 
case, your people should have a chance to 
see some of the things that are being ac- 
complished with the money which they 
give. 

Know your own community! Study it! 
Watch population trends, new housing 
developments, and neglected areas where 
a ministry is needed. Call these to the 
attention of your pastor and district 
superintendent. Join with the commission 
on membership and evangelism in your 
church in a house-to-house visitation. 

If yours is a church of 1,000 members 
or more, you may undertake the sponsor- 
ship of a new church. Check with your 
district superintendent. 

Investigate your own church to see if 
it received a grant many years ago from 
the Division of National Missions. Is 
this still unpaid? If so, lead your church 
to repay the debt and thus clear the title 
on your property. This will make the 
money available to other churches. 

Participate in the Every-Member 
Canvass and help interpret the mission- 
ary program of the church through the 
canvass. 

One of the Advance Specials sup- 
ported by your church may be directed 
to a church extension project. 

Church extension in your district and 
annual conference is the near end of the 
church’s missionary endeavor. Lead your 
commission to take hold of this with vigor. 
For specific information about church 
extension projects, consult your district 
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superintendent or district missionary 
secretary. For general information write 
to the Rev. B. P. Murphy, Section of 
Church Extension, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


World Outlook 

Take note of the forthcoming special 
issues of World Outlook, the missionary 
magazine of the church. The April issue 
deals with new factors and_ problems 
confronting the missionary enterprise. 
This will be helpful reading for every 
member of the commission and will tend 
to give members a better understanding 
of the missionary enterprise. 

The May issue will concentrate on 
Africa. This continent will be one of the 
study themes next fall. You may want 
to order extra copies of this issue as 
additional resource material for your 
school of missions. 

The September issue will concentrate 
on the church’s mission in town and 
country. This will also be a study theme 
next fall. Extra copies of this issue will 
likewise prove valuable for your school 
of missions. Copies of World Outlook are 
12 for $2 for any given issue from 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

September has been designated as a 
time when commissions on missions will 
make a special effort to gain new sub- 
scribers to World Outlook. Promotional 
materials may be ordered from the ad- 
dress above. 


New Members for Your Commission 


Your commission on missions is only as 
strong as the interest and loyalty of its 
members. Therefore, “who” serves on 
your commission and “why” are very im- 
portant matters. 

Never leave the membership of your 
commission to chance. Make the matter 
of membership one of serious considera- 
tion, both by the commission and the 
person invited to serve. 

It is suggested that the commission set 
aside at least a portion of one meeting a 
year to comb the membership and con- 
stituency rolls of the church for pros- 
pective workers on the commission. 

When a few have been selected as 
possibilities, go and talk with them. Tell 
them about the work of the commission. 
Then ask them if they will serve if they 
are nominated and elected. If their an- 
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swer is “yes,” then give their names to 
the nominating committee for considera- 
tion. 

It is amazing how many people find 
themselves elected to a job in the 
church without having been consulted in 
the matter. This is most unfortunate and 
accounts for the casual way in which 
many people treat their church respon- 
sibilities. We begin to build interest and 
loyalty among our commission members 
when we tell them what will be ex- 
pected of them and receive from them a 
commitment to fulfill their responsibili- 
ties before they are elected. 

For general information about the 
organization and work of the commission 
on missions, write the Rev. Richard G. 
Belcher, director, Department of the 
Local Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: They Give Refu- 
gees Another Chance, 3-4; How 
Much for World Service?, 5-6; 
Benevolence Report, 6; Trouble with 
Names?, 23-4; Alaska Looks Ahead, 
25-6; Just Out, 37-9; It Worked for 
Us, 4. 


Annual conferences in Methodism 
have been moving their meeting dates 
into the spring months until few remain 
that meet at other times. This means 
that fourth quarterly conferences are in 
full swing now. Therefore, attention 
should be given to quarterly conference 
business which affects stewardship. 

Every church should make certain that 
a director of stewardship is elected. This 
is the office created by the 1956 Gen- 
eral Conference. According to the Disci- 
pline, this action is mandatory. Here- 
tofore any reference in the Discipline to 
a stewardship committee was optional and 
many churches passed it by. But now it 
is required. 

The first step in following through on 
this program is that of nomination. This 
should be done by the nominating com- 
mittee with serious thought being given 
to careful selection of the right person. 
He should not be the chairman of the 
commission on stewardship and finance 
except in small churches. The commis- 
sion chairman has all the responsibility 
he can carry without being director of 
stewardship. 

The director should be a person with 
some appreciation of the importance of 
stewardship, although it should not be 
required that he be a committed tither. 


This qualification is desirable in churches 
which have tithers from which to choose. 
But many do not. He should be a person 
committed to the task of the church and 
capable of planning and carrying out an 
extensive program. 

The nomination should be presented 
to the fourth quarterly conference along 
with the other important nominations. If 
the nominating committee has failed to 
act, then the district superintendent 
should request that the election be af- 
fected through nominations from the 
floor. 

After the director of stewardship is 
elected, he should take steps to make the 
work of stewardship effective in his 
church. 

At the next meeting of the commission 
on stewardship and finance, ask that a 
subcommittee on stewardship be set up 
with the director of stewardship as chair- 
man. Such a subcommittee should then 
meet to study the whole field of Christian 
stewardship. Then it should recommend 
definite stewardship education projects 
for the approval of the commission. 

For help in such planning, the direc- 
tor of stewardship should order steward- 
ship literature from the Board of Lay 
Activities. Two recommend resources 
available are Sample Stewardship Packet 
CNo. 159), $1; and Duties of the Direc- 
tor of Stewardship, 5¢. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: The Family and the Bible, 11- 
12; Make Your Church Family 
Conscious, 13; Parents and Teachers 
Working Together, 13-14; Trouble 
with Names?, 23-4; Alaska Looks 
Ahead, 25-6; Loan Library, 28, Just 
Out, 37-9; Easy Order Blank, 37-9; 
It Worked for Us, 40. 


National Family Week is May 3-10. 
By now you most likely have made plans 
for this observance in your church. Now 
you will need to follow through with the 
plans. If your commission has not yet 
considered this item, then you will want 
to devote some time to this at your April 
commission meeting. 

The “Your Commission on Educa- 
tion” page in the March issue of The 
Church School lists resources for Na- 
tional Family Week. The April issue of 
Roundtable has suggestions for youth par- 
ticipation in Family Week. The April 
Church School carries the theme of Na- 
tional Family Week, “The Bible in the 
Home.” 

April is a good month to re-examine 
the effectiveness of Bible teaching in your 
church school and in homes of your 
church members. This emphasis on the 
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Bible is one which General Conference 
called for in 1956. It will be stressed in 
the April Church School. 

Other subjects which will be treated 
in the April Church School are a Bible 
library for families in the church, con- 
cepts of family life found in the Bible, 
and how church-school literature provides 
for home Bible study. 

Bible units will be carried during 
April, May, and June (or part of that 
time) in Junior Quarterly, Christian 
Action, Bible Lessons for Youth, in the 
Adult Bible Course, and in all periodicals 
which are carrying the International Les- 
son Series. 


Children’s Day 


Children’s Day is part of National 
Family Week and your commission 
should look ahead to plans for the day. 
Miss Mary Edna Lloyd, editor of chil- 
dren’s publications, writes in the April 
Church School on “How Do You Ob- 
serve Children’s Day?” 

Attention should also be given to the 
selection of leadership for the coming 
conference and church school year. The 
“Your Commission on Education” page 
in the April Church School discusses the 
importance of giving care to the nomina- 
tion of commission members. 

Roundtable for April Con the Youth 
Council page) suggests the need for wise 
selection of MYF officers in the spring. 
Of course, the committee or person re- 
sponsible for the enlisting and training 
of teachers should be called on for a 
progress report on the selection of persons 
to be nominated as teachers for next year. 
It is wise for nominations and election 
of persons to serve as teachers to be made 
at least by the May meeting of your 
commission. 

Your commission will also wish to con- 
sider participation in the National Con- 
vocation of Methodist Youth in August 
by youths from your church. Note in- 
formation in the youth periodicals and 
get additional guidance in this regard 
from your conference youth director. 


World Service 


World Service is another item that 
needs to be planned in your Apri! meet- 
ing. World Service Sunday is Apr. 26, 
and this month World Service is em- 
phasized. Members of your church and 
church school need to be informed 
regularly about what World Service is 
and the many areas of the work of the 
church which are made possible through 
World Service contributions. Use the 
World Service leaflets consistently. 

(Order free leaflets 8332-B and 
8352-B on World Service observance 
suggestions for the church school from 
the Service Department, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. See also the World 
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Service feature in this issue of THE 
Metnopist Story on page 30.) 

Since all of the Methodist Youth Fund 
contributions for the year are to be sent 
in by May 31, you may wish to ask your 
youth division superintendent or MYF 
representative to report on how your 
youths have been doing in this regard this 
year. The commission will wish to be in- 
formed and may need to encourage the 
youths in this important part of the 
youth program. 


Youth Activities Week 


The April Roundtable is a special issue 
on Youth Activities Week. Ask your 
youth council to give attention to sugges- 
tions for this summer program possibility. 
Your commission may wish to consider 
the possibilities this week would have in 
your church. It will want to help the 
youth council by making suggestions and 
offering assistance where it is needed. 
Call for a report on this from the youth 
representative if planning has been done. 

A helpful article on team teaching has 
been written by Miss Mary Calhoun in 
the April Child Guidance. Has your com- 
mission considered the values of team 
teaching for your church? Ask a member 
to read and review this article for your 
members. Perhaps your children’s divi- 
sion superintendent could do this. 

You will also want to discuss how 
plans for summer are coming along. Your 
commission may have begun plans in 
March. (Refer to the March Church 
School for help. Additional suggestions 
are given this month in Child Guidance 
and Roundtable.) 

Is your church taking advantage of its 
opportunity to make the most of the 
studies in the area of national missions? 

There will be such units in May issues 
for juniors in Child Guidance, for inter- 
mediates in Our Intermediate Fellowship, 
for seniors in Roundtable, and for adults 
in the June issue of Adult Student. 
Older youths will have a unit dealing 
with the Near East in Christian Action 
for July. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes feature in 
this issue: Story of the Month, 2. 


“Spring planting” can be done through 
the local church committee in the field 
of Methodist philanthropic crops. There 
is no better time to call attention to the 
existing hospital and home facilities and 
to look toward what can be done. 

This can be an evaluation time which 





might well lead toward development, im- 
provement, and extension of services. 

The chairman of your Conference 
Board of Hospitals and Homes can be of 
great assistance in pointing out needs. 
Call on him for assistance and sugges- 
tions as to approach. Where is the great- 
est need? How can the local church help? 
How can interest be stimulated in ex- 
isting hospitals and homes? Or should 
interest be sponsored in the area of de- 
veloping facilities for the sick, the aged, 
children, and youths? 

The conference chairman also will 
have some ideas along the subject of a 
health and welfare program in the local 
church. He should have information also 
about specialized projects, such as health 
centers and diagnostic units, conference 
sponsored. And he will want to share with 
you ideas for establishing new hospitals 
and homes to meet pressing needs. 

There are many things with which the 
conference chairman can help. These 
will include public relations ideas and 
resource materials for advancing the pro- 
gram of hospitals and homes within the 
conference. 

Call on the chairman. Get him to help 
plan and carry out a local church meet- 
ing and program. Your committee and 
others in the church can benefit from 
ideas which the chairman has. If he at- 
tended the annual convention of Meth 
odist Hospitals and Homes in St. Louis in 
January, he will have many up-to-the- 
minute ideas and suggestions. 


Administrators Can Help 


Not every conference has a Methodist- 
related hospital or home. When there is 
one, draw upon the knowledge of the 
administrator. Let him know that your 
church has a real concern in the health 
and welfare of its members and of the 
entire community. The administrator will 
be able to give assistance in the church’s 
program along these lines. 

Where there is no Methodist-related 
institution in the conference, then the 
co-operation of community institutional 
personnel can be sought. Let your local 
institution, whether it is Methodist or 
not, know that there is genuine interest 
on the part of Methodists. Let them know 
that your members are willing to help. 

Co-operate with local institutions to 
help recruit qualified Christian person- 
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nel. The church, through its committee 
on hospitals and homes, can encourage 
persons who have the qualifications and 
interest to avail themselves of these op- 
portunities for service. 

The need for auxiliary services and 
volunteers continues in hospitals and 
homes. Whether this is an organized 
group, complete with constitution and 
by-laws, or whether it is just a group of 
interested people, the services rendered 
by it are invaluable. 

Your local committee can look into 
these needs. It can find out whether the 
conference hospital or home has an 
organized group which gives services 
regularly on a volunteer basis. It can 
encourage church members to join the 
group. Ask the president of the auxiliary 
what is being done, what needs to be 
done, and in what ways your church can 
help. 

Where there is no Methodist-related 
institution in the community, members 
of the church can be encouraged to 
render their services through local hospi- 
tals and homes. 

Others who will prove helpful in pro- 
viding information and materials in the 
field of hospital and home work are the 
institutional chaplain, institutional board 
members, Golden Cross chairmen, district 
superintendents, and bishops. 

Let your church know what the in- 
terest is. Let members know how vital 
this ministry is. Results will follow! 

The general Board of Hospitals and 
Homes gives guidance and leadership in 
almost every phase of institutional activi- 
ty. You are invited to call on the board 
for assistance in child-care matters, care 
of the aged, institutional services, nurs- 
ing services, public relations programs, 
program, policy, and planning. 

For further information write Olin E. 
Oeschger, general secretary of the board, 
at the address below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Iil. 


Good Literature Committee 


Authors of religious books scheduled 
for publication on Apr. 6 by Abingdon 
Press include Leslie D. Weatherhead, 
George A. Buttrick, Lloyd C. Wicke, 
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Alan Walker, Seward Hiltner, and Wal- 
lace Fridy. 

A Private House of Prayer is Dr. 
Weatherhead’s invitation to visit his 
private house of prayer for 31 days. Ser- 
mons Preached in a University Church 
is a collection of sermons by Dr. But- 
trick. Wallace Fridy’s Adults at Worship 
is written especially to help the leader of 
devotional services, but the book is suit- 
able for private reading as well. 

The Christian Shepherd by Dr. Hilt- 
ner gives attention to both the theological 
and the psychological dimensions of pas- 
toral care. In his book, A New Mind for 
a New Age, Alan Walker points out 
that the present time not only needs, but 
demands, the total gospel brought to bear 
on the totality of life. 

God in My Life by Bishop Wicke is 
the second in the Basic Christian Books 
series. (See Just Out, page 37.) 

In addition to the religious books, 
Abingdon will publish Let's All Sing by 
James F. Leisy. This is a collection of 
153 songs, divided into six sections. 


Church Bulletin Service 


Circulation of the weekly church bul- 
letins designed for exclusive use in Meth- 
odist churches has increased to 77,500,- 
000. 

A break-down of this figure shows that 
approximately 1,500,000 bulletins are 
used each Sunday. More than 10,000 
Methodist churches subscribe to the serv- 
ice. During the eight years the two-color 
bulletins have been in print, circulation 
has increased 66 per cent. 

The bulletins are edited by Mrs. 
Frances Nall. They feature messages for 
Methodism prepared by the secretaries of 
the boards and agencies of the church. 
The real purpose of the bulletins is to 
serve as a link between the local church 
and the whole church. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your ter- 
ritory. ) 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Not too many summers ago a group of 
Methodist young people and their coun- 
selors converged on a spot in rural North 
Dakota. They were summer work 
campers. Their mission: to put an aban- 
doned church building in condition for 
reopening. 

Loads of rubble and trash were cleaned 
out of the church at the first step. Un- 
safe foundations were shored up. All 
sorts of repairs got under way, with 
paint brushes soon. to follow. 

It was not all manual labor. Work 


campers visited the homes to be served 
by the church, for what would a build- 
ing be without people? The response 
was cause for renewed energy with ham- 
mer and brush: the people wanted the 
church’s ministry. 

In September a minister was appointed 
to serve the now transformed church. 
Since that time a continuing and telling 
ministry has been going on in and from 
that once abandoned house of worship. 

And what became of the work campers? 
We can tell you about only two of them. 
Of these, one is now a conference di- 
rector of youth work in southwest Texas. 
The other, a young woman, became a 
capable director of Christian education 
and at our last meeting, was serving an 
active church in North Carolina. 

This story and many more like it say 
something to members of committees on 
Christian vocations. Along with its other 
keen values, a summer service project 
can prove a priceless help to a person 
seeking to clarify his thinking about God’s 
will for his life work. It can be a chance 
to try one’s wings in one of many kinds 
of work for the Church. 

Maybe for one of the young people in 
your church a summer service project 
experience would be one of the finest 
things you could suggest. But not much 
time is left to discuss this summer’s op- 
portunities with that young person in 
your church! 

The service projects for the coming 
summer are so varied that it takes eight 
pages in the 1959 Methodist Service 
Projects to describe them all! 

There will be work in community 
centers, mission schools, rural churches, 
children’s homes and hospitals. There 
will be youth caravans and work camps 
in the United States and elsewhere. The 
students-in-industry program will be con- 
ducted in one of our industrial cities. 

Don’t overlook ways in which youths 
might serve in your home community, in 
day camps or other projects. 

Summer projects with our church in 
which a young person may expect to 
earn and save some money continue to 
be very few. Unusually mature and well- 
qualified young people will possibly be 
appointed on a paid basis at certain of 
our children’s homes or other institutions 
this summer. 

If you want more information regard- 
ing this development, write either the 
Rev. Walter Eyster, Board of Hospitals 
and Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Ill., or Miss Emma Burris, Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service, Board of 
Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Seed, soil, and spring planting are not as 


familiar to the average American as they 
were 25 years ago. Rural Life Sunday reminds 
us of our source of food and those who provide it. 


by W. W. Reid 


Twenty-five years ago Rural Life 
Sunday was largely centered about the 
dedication of seed and soil and plow 
to the spring planting, and the men 
and women whose livelihood was thus 
gained. It was an observance of and 
for the farmer—and for the most part 
it was carried on by him in rural 
churches. 

But with the rapid urbanization of 
America, the lessening of the number 
of men and women engaged full time 
in farming, and the misunderstandings 
that still separate farm people from 
the village commuters, Rural Life Sun- 
day takes on new purpose. It needs to 
be noted and celebrated by the in- 
dustrial and commercial peoples in 
towns and cities, and by their churches, 
at least as much as it ought to be by 
rural workers. 

As man moves off the soil and knows 
more about brick and cement than 
about the good earth, he tends to for- 
get the source of his food and the men 
who co-operate with God in providing 
it. Growing numbers of Americans 
know “the tree that grows in Brooklyn” 
(or elsewhere) only as a curiosity in a 
park. Vegetables are necessities (always 
available) that come in cans or in fro- 
zen packages from the supermarket. 
People have little sense of their de- 
pendence upon the farmer, or of the 
farmer’s dependence upon God. 

Recognizing the meaning—and the 
danger—of this change in America’s 
outlook, the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has adop- 
ted a significant statement proposed by 
its Department of Town and Country 
Church (see right). 

The Department of Town and 
Country of the NCC and The Meth- 
odist Church’s Department of Town 
and Country Work have set forth some 
principles as suggestions to both coun- 
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try and city churches in observing the 
day: 

“That everything possible be done 
on this day to bring the full impact of 
God’s sovereignty and the need for his 
blessing to bear on modern rural soci- 
ety in the midst of a changed and 
changing rural America. 

“That for the purpose of finding the 
areas of imperfection and subjecting 
them to the refining and redeeming 
power of God, the Church shall on this 
day emphasize the fact that all of rural 
life is under the judgment of God. 

“That rural man shall on this day 
be led to find in his daily work a 
sense of vocation which means that 
his toil is to the honor and glory of God 
and to the enrichment of the life of 
his brother. 

“That American society (both rural 
and urban) be led to ‘see on this day 
the stewardship implications in the use 
of land and the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, recognizing that all be- 
longs to God. 

“That all possible be done on this day 
to deal realistically with rural man’s 
need for community in the midst of 
changing conditions vitally affecting his 
mechanisms for maintaining such com- 
munity.” 


How to Observe 


How long is it, Mr. City Pastor, 
since a rural pastor preached from your 
pulpit? You might well exchange pul- 
pits with one on May 3. Indeed, by 
preaching for a circuit on that (or 
some other) Sunday, you might well 
gain new insights and illustrations for 
your own preaching. 

Choirs or soloists might also be ex- 
changed for the day; or a city con- 
gregation might visit a rural service, 
possibly with a picnic luncheon. Talk 


How it Began 


Rural Life Sunday, or Rogation 
Sunday, occurs on the fifth Sunday 
after Easter (in 1959 on May 3) 
as a traditional observance of the 
church to emphasize man’s de- 
pendence on Almighty God. This 
celebration had its origin in a day 
when the vast majority of people 
were tillers of the soil, society was 
relatively simple in structure, and 
the lines separating rural and urban 
were rather distinct. 

In such a day, the singular in- 
vocation of God’s blessing upon 
the tiller, the seed, and the soil, 
was meaningful and highly rele- 
vant. The homogeneity of society 
and the primary place of agricul- 
ture as an occupation made an 
agriculturally oriented observance 
quite appropriate. 

In the ensuing years, however, 
rural life has changed. Instead of 
the simple rural community in 
which most people were employed 
in agriculture, we now have a com- 
plex society with a great diversity 
of occupation. In this new rural 
community an observance of Rural 
Life Sunday oriented only to agri- 
culture is no longer satisfactory. 

Therefore, in order to continue 
the original emphasis of man’s de- 
pendence upon God and to make 
the observance more relevant to 
the lives of people presently living 
in rural society, yet employed out- 
side of agriculture, the Church 
must broaden the emphasis of 
Rural Life Sunday. 

This means a restatement of 
purpose and policy and the crea- 
tion of ceremonies and service sug- 
gestions which take into account 
the vast complexity of present-day 
rural America Cincluding agricul- 
ture) as being under the sover- 
eignty of God and in need of his 
blessing. 


it over with a rural pastor in your con- 
ference. 

Since the rural-village church inter- 
est is a phase of home (national) mis- 
sions, the commission on missions in 
your church might take the lead in ar- 
ranging the Rural Life Sunday serv- 
ice or in the exchange. 

Certainly, if there are farms in your 
community or farmers in your member- 
ship, you will want to observe the day. 
You might even have a service of sym- 
bolic blessing of the seed, the soil, the 
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plow and the workers. (Write the De- 
partment of Town and Country 
Church, National Council of Church- 
es, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y., for services and programs.) 

Churches on a circuit can well make 
Rural Life Sunday a day of united 
service, possibly with a dinner, and 
possibly with an exchange preacher or 
other guest speaker. 

If there is a local agricultural organ- 
ization in your community or county— 
4-H Club, Future Farmers of America, 
Farmer's Union, Grange, or Farm 
Bureau—invite their officers and mem- 
bers to participate in your service. Per- 
haps they will have an officer who can 
speak or participate in some other way. 

An afternoon or evening program 
might well feature a play or pageant 
presented by the youths of your church 
or by some other group. There should 
also be recognition of the day and parti- 
cipation in its program by the church 
school, the MYF, and the WSCS. 

None Goes His Way Alone is a mo- 
tion picture showing the dependence of 
all of us upon what man, working with 
God, does on the rural fields of America 
and the world. The film runs for 30 
minutes; is 16 mm, with sound; and 
rents for $6 in black and white or $9 


in color. Order from nearest branch of 
the Methodist Publishing House. 

Some of the sermon topics and texts 
upon which pastors have preached on 
rural life themes include: “Christ of 
the Country Road” (Mark 1:38, 39); 
“Law of the Seed” (John 12:24); 
“God’s Farm” (1 Corinthians 3:9, 
Moffett); “Small Barn and Big Fool” 
(Luke 12: 16-21); “God’s Good Earth” 
(Psalms 24:1); “The Holy Earth” 
(Exodus 3:5); “Sins Against the 
Land” (Jeremiah 12:12). 

Among the hymns suggested for the 
day are: “We Plow the Fields and 
Scatter,” “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
“America, the Beautiful,” “O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past,” “Behold a Sav- 
ior,” and “It May Not Be Our Lot to 
Wield.” Fourteen New Rural Hymns, 
published by the Hymn Society of 
America (279 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y.) in 1955, is a rich source of 
hymns and hymn-prayers suitable for 
Rural Life Sunday use. They are new 
and modern texts set to familiar music. 
As solos, choir numbers, or for con- 
gregational use, they will enrich your 
service. (Order from the Hymn Soci- 
ety of America: 15¢ each; 10¢ each for 
50 or more copies. ) 


The official Book of Worship of The 


Methodist Church contains (p.102) 
“An Order of Dedication of Seed, Soil, 
and Sowers” which also is recom- 
mended as an order of worship for 
Rural Life Sunday. 

Methodist sponsorship of Rural Life 
Sunday is through the Department of 
Town and Country Work, the Rev. 
Glenn F. Sanford, director, 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


An Order of Service 


An Order of Service for Rural Life 
Sunday, prepared for the National 
Council of Churches by a rural expert, 
the Rev. E. W. Mueller, is available as 
the service-program for this year's 
observance. It includes hymns, litany, 
prayers, and sermon suggestions. 

One copy of this order of service will 
be sent free to any pastor. The chair- 
man or secretary of a Town and Coun- 
try Commission of a Methodist annual 
conference also may have one or 
enough free copies to send one to each 
active pastor serving a charge in the 
conference. Quantities of the program 
may be ordered at 1%¢ per copy (100 
or more, 1¢ each). 

Order your copies from the Rev. 
Glenn F. Sanford, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Rural Fellowship Group 
Serves Church Since ’40 


The Methodist Rural Fellowship has 
been serving the rural church since it 
was organized in 1940. 

It was organized by a small group of 
Methodist pastors and laymen who were 
especially concerned for the welfare of 
the church in the rural areas. 

Methodist Rural Fellowship now pic- 
tures itself as “A fellowship of Methodist 
ministers and laymen who are concerned 
with Methodism’s responsibility toward 
creating and sustaining an indigenous 
Christian culture for rural America.” 

Rural and village America has changed 
since MRF was organized. But the prob- 
lems of rural communities and of the 
rural church have not lessened. Much 
of the legislation enacted by recent Gen- 
eral Conferences to help the rural church 
adapt itself to meeting local needs had 
its earliest conception among members of 
the MRF, though it is unofficial and 
does not deal with legislative matters. 

Officers of MRF are: president, the 
Rev. Elliott L. Fisher; vice-president, the 
Rev. Garland Stafford; treasurer, the 
Rev. Burton Bastuscheck; recording secre- 
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tary, the Rev. Russell Hoy; membership 
secretary, the Rev. C. Edwin Murphy; 
and Bulletin editor, the Rev. R. Roland 
Ritter. 

The advisory council includes six 
bishops, 15 rural experts, and the officers. 

MRF now has 1,400 members and a 
mailing list of 3,000 for the quarterly 
Bulletin.. There are fellowships in a 
number of annual conferences. The 
organization hopes to increase its mem- 
bership to include all ministers and many 
laymen serving in rural Methodism. 

Dues are $1.50 (Cor more) a year. 
This includes a subscription to the 
Bulletin and to bulletins of the Christian 
Rural Fellowship. 

Those desiring additional information 
may write C. Edwin Murphy, secretary, 
Box 208, Lexington, Neb. 


Aid Rural Church Profs 


A new program to train college teach- 
ers of town and country church work was 
begun last summer at Boston University 
School of Theology. 

Sixteen persons—most of them profes- 
sors in Methodist colleges—took part in 
the first training session. They studied 


ways to build up the rural church, reli- 
gious education in the small church, and 
the responsibility of the college professor 
in this field. 


‘Share Our Surplus’ Film 


A new filmstrip has been produced 
which describes the churches’ ministry 
to hungry and destitute people overseas 
through the Share Our Surplus program. 

Lifeline is the filmstrip which has 
been released by Church World Service, 
the relief agency of Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox denominations. 

The filmstrip shows why surplus food 
exists and how American church people 
make possible the distribution of food 
to the needy throughout the world. 

Lifeline has 75 frames and is in black- 
and-white. It has a running time of 15 
minutes and comes with a 33 1/3 rpm 
record. 

Prints may be purchased for $3.50 
from Church World Service, 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Methodists support Church World 
Service through their giving to the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
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Here’s an actual record card 
from our files. Card shows 
seven names on the face and 
three on the back. Code 
number on this card corre- 
sponds to church identifica- 
tion number on each of the 
labels. (14529 locates Ben- 
nett’s church by area, con- 
ference and district too. 
Code is shared by Together, 
New Christian Advocate, 
and The Methodist Story.) 
On your label the first num- 
ber indicates the year your 
name was added to our lists; 
the letter indicates the office 
held, and the last five digits 
are church code numbers. 





Trouble: With 





Matching name to face is trouble enough, 


but our business manager has to match your name 


to a mailing plate--more than 200,000 of youe 


by Howard Greenwalt 


Do you have trouble with names? 

If you do, you have an inkling of 
the size of the problem of the business 
manager of THe Metuopist Story. 

Tying the name to the face is a 
common problem to us all, but tying 
the name to a place when 200,000 lay- 
men are involved is even more of an 
undertaking. 

In 1957 Tue Metnonist Story, the 
program-promotional journal of The 
Methodist Church, was launched. This 
meant getting the names of the key 
leaders in 40,000 Methodists churches 
in the far corners of the United States 
and its possessions. 

Since you are now reading the maga- 
zine, I am sure you are aware someone 
gave time and thought to seeing that 
the magazine reached your door. Your 
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district superintendent or your pastor 
has thoughtfully provided your name 
and address for the circulation depart- 
ment of THe Meruopist Story. 

Your “moniker” was given to us be- 
cause you are a key person in the lead- 
ership of your church. The accompany- 
ing box shows who is entitled to re- 
ceive THe Mernopist Story at the 
expense of the general church. 

General Conference, convinced that 
Methodism needed correlated program- 
ing, considered it sufficiently important 
to invest $1.50 to give you this infor- 
mation. 

In 1957 the slow process of acquir- 
ing these names and addresses was be- 
gun. The Boards of Evangelism, 
Education, Missions, and Lay Activi- 
ties provided the major portion of the 


























J. A. West 


Your name is here. This is 
where 40,000 record cards 
are kept by Mrs. Ethel K. 
Hintz and her crew. 


first list. Ministers, district superin- 
tendents, and individuals wrote in ad- 
ditions. 

In 1958, each pastor was asked to 
send the complete list for his charge. 
A little better than 60 per cent of the 
pastors supplied the information. And 
now as we begin 1959, we are asking 
the district superintendent to see that 
the names are supplied for the coming 
year. 


Are You from Burnt Corn? 

Names have come from every corner 
of every county of all the states and 
territories. A master card with a code 
number for each church has been pre- 
pared and organized on a numerical 
basis. Strange, remarkable, and won- 
derful are the names of towns, 
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churches, and people placed in this 
master file. Art Linkletter with his 
program, “People Are Funny,” has no 
corner on the matter of humor. Names 
are sometimes funny too! 

Church names such as Republican, 
Burnt Corn, Madam Russell, Broken 
Sword, Pleasureville, and Perseverance 
appeared. Churches are located in 
towns such as Frostproof, Reform, Old 
Trap, Prosperity, Vinegar Bend, Con- 
verse, and Economy. 

In addition to the usual lists of 
Smith, Jones, and Brown, offices are 
held by Beverage, Etta Wine, Denver 
Dear, Booze, Polite, Tubby, Jolly, 
Dump, Patience, and Dolly Honey. 

Not only are these names unusual 
in themselves but sometimes the com- 
binations of names, towns, and places 
are striking or strange. We always find 
them interesting. We frequently wish 
we might meet more of you face to 
face. 


The present circulation of Tue 

Mernontist Story includes the follow- 
ing: 
Ministers .............. 27,400 
Lay Leaders 26,000 
Church-School Superin- 

tendents 35,350 


Chairmen, Commission on 
Education 27,200 

Chairmen, Commission on 
Membership & Evangelism 


32,800 


Chairmen, Commission on 
Missions ........ 30,300 


Chairmen, Commission on 


Stewardship & Finance 30,500 
Chairmen, Commission on 

Christian Social 

Relations 10,050 
Chairmen, Commission on 

Worship 250 
Directors of Christian 

I os tes x Sa os 2,500 
SS is Cocnieiensa 600 
oe Pe ee eee 800 
0 ES eee oer 2,250 

226,000 


Perhaps if you have labored alone at 
a task of being a church-school super- 
intendent, you will be interested to 
know that there are more than 35,000 
other individuals working at the same 
job in The Methodist Church. 

The master list of names is kept in 
Chicago and the mailing department of 
the Methodist Publishing House in 
Nashville, where our magazine is 
printed, keeps a Speed-o-mat metal 
plate for each name in the file. 

From these plates labels are run 
monthly and the magazine is dis- 
patched across the nation and to our 
missionaries Overseas. 


Keeping up to Date 
A major task beyond that of the 


The 226,000 address plates from which mailing labels are printed 
are kept up to date in this Nashville workroom. 
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original acquisition of the names is 
that of keeping the addresses up to 
date. If you have occasion to write to 
Tue Mertnopist Story concerning 
your subscription, it would indeed be 
helpful to have you send the old 
label from your magazine. 

If the following four items of in- 
formation are in the hands of the bus- 
iness manager, every effort will be 
made to see that the magazine reaches 
the person for whom it is intended: 

1. Name of person. 

2. Specific office held in local church. 
3. Address (with zone number). 

4. Name of local church. 

When your term of office expires 
it would be helpful if you would see 
that the name of the new chairman 
reaches us through your pastor. Last 
year 45 per cent of the persons on 
Mernopist Story lists changed jobs. 

To serve all of you, our editor, 


Who Gets the 
Methodist Story 


Pastor 

Lay Leader 

Church School Superintendent 

Chairman, Commission on Education 

Chairman, Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 

Chairman, Commission on Missions 


Chairman, Commission on Stewardship and 
Finance 


Chairman, Commission on Christian Social 
Relations 


Chairman, Commission on Worship 
Director of Christian Education. 


Edwin H. Maynard, and his staff 
gather from the agencies of the church 
and from the heart of the Discipline 
the gist of the Methodist church pro- 
gram in the journal monthly. 

As a further service, THe MrtHop- 
ist Story seeks to bring together in a 
program-planning issue those things 
which are essential to the success of the 
church program in your town. Here are 
the calendar, suggestions, and resources 
that will help your church do its best. 
In this program you will find a place 
where your name is important to the 
achievement of this. 

Whenever you have trouble associ- 
ting a name with a face, we hope that 
you will remember the tremendous 
task of associating all the names with 
the places where Tue Meruopist 
Srory serves. 
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BOKS AHEAD 


Rapid development is forecast for the new state. Right now is 
the moment of opportunity for the church in Alaska. 


by Fred McGinnis 


Alaska today is poised on the edge of 
spectacular growth and development. 

The new state is becoming a center of 
international transportation and _ trade. 
Economic development including oil, 
lumber, minerals, fisheries, and agricul- 
ture will draw hundreds of thousands of 
people into Alaska. 

For many years Alaska was conceived 
of largely as a place of ice, darkness and 
tundra. Today’s explorers are discovering 
an Alaska of brilliant sunshine (20 to 22 
hours each day in summer), bright and 
colorful flowers, modern cities emerging, 
orderly subdivisions of homes, lush farms, 
and growing industries. 

Far from being the icy wasteland 
often pictured, southeastern Alaska has 
an average temperature not much lower 
than Philadelphia. Similar to New Eng- 
land is Alaska’s western area and the 
vast Yukon Valley reminds one of the 
Dakotas. 

Developing cities boast 12 airlines, 27 
radio stations, 5 TV stations, 17 news- 
papers and 6 military bases of major im- 
portance. 

Promise of Growth 


Alaska will receive a large number of 
the new Americans migrating into the 
West and Northwest. It is estimated that 
Alaska can support at least five million 
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persons. Today they are pouring into 
Alaska by the hundreds, often in groups 
of 40 to 60 families. These and other 
newcomers will help develop Alaska’s 
staggering potential in natural resources: 
e Agriculture: Over three million acres 
of good farmland have been spotted and 
tested within Alaska. Only 20,000 acres 
are now under cultivation. 

e Minerals: Of the 33 minerals badly 
needed by the United States, Alaska is 
known to have 31, including uranium. 

e Lumbering, forestry: Major pulp mills 
and lumbering projects are under way 
or planned for Ketchikan, Sitka, and 
Juneau. Billions of board feet of timber 
will be processed each year. 

e Oil: Excitement over oil is every- 
where. Two wells on the Kenai Penin- 
sula, south of Anchorage, are now pro- 
ducing. American oil companies are 
spending millions in explorations and 
drilling. Oil promises to match and possi- 
bly surpass the fisheries as the “first” in- 
dustry. 


The Church’s Challenge 


All these fields and others, including 
tourism, are bringing new population. 
These growths are factors placing un- 
usual demands upon the church and its 
ministry to the exploding frontier. 





Methodist University. Construction 


Q Architects study blueprints for Alaska 
was to get underway this spring. 





To meet the needs created by the in- 
creasing population, The Methodist 
Church has taken steps to strengthen its 
program for the new Alaska: 

New Church Buildings. At present 
eight Methodist churches in Alaska are 
building new structures, expanding pres- 
ent structures, or remodeling. 

These improvements involve almost a 
million dollars. The local congregations 
in Alaska can finance only a portion of 
this extensive program and the Division 
of National Missions is involved in all the 
programs of development within Alaska 
today. Several new congregations are 
needed and await adequate planning and 
financing. 

Capable and Trained Leadership. The 
Methodist program for Alaska is made 
possible through missionaries, doctors, 
nurses, and social workers under the Di- 
vision of National Missions and the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 
Church and educational projects are 
planned and administered through the 
Division of National Missions. Social 
and medical projects are administered 
through the Woman’s Division. Sixteen 
ministers serve the 25 churches at pres- 
ent. Some 35 staff the social and medical 
centers. Several new missionary couples 
will be recruited for the churches to 
begin work in June. 

Christian Education. Almost 3,000 
children and youths are enrolled in the 
church-school programs of Alaska Meth- 
odism. Facilities which were adequate 
over a decade ago are now taxed to ca- 
pacity. Several new educational wings 
are being contemplated. Additional edu- 
cational units are needed at Ketchikan, 
Juneau, Douglas, Anchorage, Anchor 
Park, Turnagain-by-the-Sea, Nome, and 
several others on the Kenai Peninsula. 

The Youth Fellowship program is 
growing. A_ well-rounded program of 
worship, study and recreation is available 
in almost all Alaska Methodist churches. 

Alaska Methodist University. The col- 
lege presents to Methodism one of its 
most difficult challenges of this decade. 

The Alaska Methodist University will 
fill a need within the emerging frontier’s 
life that no other agency or institution 
could possibly fill. One of our church’s 
daring ventures of the century, the Alas- 
ka Methodist University, will help meet 
one of Alaska’s deepest-seated problems: 
producing and maintaining competent 
Christian leadership. 

Building today for the future, this 
school is in the planning stages. It will 
help serve some of Alaska’s 35,000 stu- 
dents currently enrolled in schools. 


The Rev. Donald F. Ebright has been 
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named the president-elect of this new 
university. It is expected that construc- 
tion may get under way in the spring of 
1959 and that classes may be begun as 
of the fall of 1960. An academic dean has 
been named, Dr. Herbert L. Heller of 
DePauw University. Consideration is 
now being given to the naming of a 
business manager and a librarian. 

The task of creating the Alaska 
Methodist University is not finished. 
Substantial financial support from in- 
dividuals, local churches, districts, an- 
nual conferences and areas will be needed 
to create a usable facility. 

Support from the Methodist Men’s na- 
tional organization has been one of the 
sreatest single decisions which will affect 
Alaska Methodist University. This group 
will undertake to raise at least $300,000 
to assist the library. 

Alaska Methodist University is ap- 
proved to receive Advance Special gifts. 
Urgently needed are funds to furnish 
the new building when it is finished. 

Christian Youth Camps. Alaska Meth- 
odism is establishing two major centers 
for its camping program. 

Eagle River Youth Camp, in south- 
eastern Alaska near Juneau, is partly 
finished. Consisting of 80 acres, the camp 
program last year involved 300 camper- 
days of children and young people. A 
recreation hall and kitchen are badly 
needed, as well as other smaller buildings. 
This program is an approved Advance 
Special. 

Cleo Lake Camp has recently been 
acquired by The Methodist Church for 
development. It consists of 160 wooded 
acres, including a private lake of 40 acres. 
Plans are under way to develop this site 
for use beginning sometime this year. 
This project also is an approved Advance 
Special. 

Evangelistic Outreach. The task and 
privilege of winning men and women for 
Christ and the church is central in our 
program in Alaska. Each year programs 
of evangelistic concern are developed and 
carried forward under each pastor's direc- 
tion. In alternate years teams from the 
other states visit Cusually 20 to 24 in 


number) and help in 
simultaneous _ visita- 
tion evangelism. Out 
of these efforts have 
come between 300 
and 400 converts. 
Methodism has 
not only been intro- 
duced into the life 
stream of America’s 
largest and last fron- 
tier, it has consented 
to be baptized into 
the stream of human 
needs there found. 
We will take our 


. place among the following concerns: 


e Adequate churching of the new com- 
munities as they develop under the new 
status of statehood. 

e Expanded ministry to the remote areas 
and the out-of-the-way places. 

e Attempts to influence for good the 
complicated problem of legislation under 
the new constitution (problems such as 
gambling, alcoholic beverage control and 
fair employment practices). 

e Deeper levels of stewardship commit- 
ment of persons served. 

While being helped by the church at 
home base, the church in Alaska is en- 
couraging vital stewardship practices. In 
the last few months approximately 
$120,000 has been raised in cash and 
pledges by only five congregations for 
their own program of improvement of 
buildings, in addition to heavy current 
expense and operational expenses raised 
by the local churches. The world mis- 
sion is stressed and increasing amounts 
are raised annually for the World Serv- 
ice and missions causes of The Methodist 


Church. 


Again and Again Pioneers! 

“This is a strategic hour and it must 
not be permitted to pass unimproved,” 
said one of our Methodist ministers of 
Alaska. Methodism must again gird her- 
self for that invasion of the frontiers 
which will secure for our children that 
heritage which we have known: vital 
piety, social concern, the trained mind, 


Week of Dedication of- 
ferings have aided Meth- 
odist work in Alaska. The 
1952 offering gave $45, - 
000 for First Church, 
Fairbanks, at left. This 
year’s offering will help 
to build a church for the 
booming Kenai Peninsula 
oil exploration area and 









surrounding community. 











Alaska Methodist leaders include, | to r, the Rev. Fred Mc- 
Ginnis, superintendent of the mission; the Rev. Donald F. 
Ebright, Alaska Methodist University president, and Bishop A. 
Raymond Grant of the Portland Area. 


hands of healing, responsible churchman- 
ship. 

Only through the continued mission 
program of Methodism can the needs of 
Alaska be filled. About one-half of the 
mission aid program today is made possi- 
ble through World Service. The other 
half comes through the Advance Specials 
from your churches. The Week of Dedi- 
cation has made possible certain projects 
through the years: Fairbanks; Ketchikan; 
Kenai; Anchorage, First Methodist 
Church. Its Crusade Scholarships have 
aided Alaska’s youth in limited numbers. 

Methodism’s message and the Alaskan 
mood are well-matched. Alaska stands 
today in urgent need of all our church 
can supply in leadership, inspiration, 
facilities, and program. The frontier 
stands calling! 





Mr. McGinnis is superintendent of the 
Alaska Mission. 


UNUSUAL ALASKA PROJECTS 


The Portland Area in January staged 
Alaska Night in almost all of its 600 
churches. 

Under leadership of Bishop A. Ray- 
mond Grant, churches of Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington joined to- 
gether in “Three Great Nights for the 
Alaska Mission and Alaska Methodist 
University.” A variety of individual 
programs were worked out, speakers 
were utilized, a new filmstrip on 
“Alaska Today” was shown in 100 
churches one night and a host of 
others succeeding nights. Some 
churches organized their tables around 
“Cities of Alaska” and some board 
member told the story of the Alaska 
Methodist project of the city or area. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) District is 
urging churches to help underwrite one 
unit of one new church in Alaska. The 
project chosen for special support by 
the district mission leaders is: Turna- 
gain-by-the-Sea, near Anchorage. This 
is a new field with about 1,000 homes 
assigned to Methodism under comity. 
The Rev. Richard Bruner is minister. 

Hennepin Avenue Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has voted to assist the 
building of First Church Anchorage 
with a $5,000 gift. 
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Here’s Help on Assimilating New Members 


The period immediately following 
Easter is a significant time for assimilat- 
ing new members into the active fellow- 
ship of the church and for deepening the 
spiritual life of all members. 

Only as every member is made aware 
of the need to widen his spiritual vision 
and deepen his spiritual experience can he 
become an effective witness to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

To help churches with these objectives, 
Tidings has produced literature on as- 
similation. Order from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Every pastor and every member of the 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism should have a copy of the book, 
Twenty-Five Ways to Assimilate New 
Members, by G. Ernest Thomas. Based 
on the experience of hundreds of 
churches, it gives the details of assimila- 
tion in concise and easily adaptable form. 
Here is a practical “how-to-do-it” book- 
let. 35¢ each; four or more copies, 25¢ 
each. 

Two packets for new members have 
been prepared by Tidings. One is the 
“Protestant New Members’ Packet,” 
which sells at 25¢ each. This packet aims 
at helping the new member to enter more 
fully into the Christian experience in 
the fellowship of the church. 

Contained in the packet are the follow- 
ing items: Self-Help for Church Mem- 
bers, Some Secrets of Prayer, Plain Facts 
About Protestantism, Christians Will Do 
These Things, Fret Not Thyself, Tith- 
ing, and The Book to Live By. 

The second packet is the “Individual 
Prayer Packet.” Along with several 
time-tested and consistently popular 
items, it contains such new tools as the 
Prayer Diary and the leaflet, Since God 
Answers Prayer. The packet also in- 
cludes New Life in Christ, Some Secrets 
of Prayer, Alone With God, My God and 
I, Prayer Helps, Pocket Prayer Card, 
Prayer Circles Card, Six Steps to Real 
Life, and Pathways to Power. $1 each. 

Helpful to planning is the booklet 
Assimilating New Members, which Dr. 
Thomas has developed particularly for 
commissions or committees on member- 
ship and evangelism and other leaders. 
10¢ each, six for 50¢. 


A Prayer Diary 

Every member of the church would be 
interested in Prayer Diary. It is a prac- 
tical “how” book for developing the 
prayer life. It provides opportunity for 
recording great prayer experiences or list- 
ing Christian responsibilities discovered 
through prayer. It also contains space for 
a personal prayer list and a prayer cor- 
respondence list. 50¢ each; six for $2. 
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To help orient new members _par- 
ticularly, Tidings offers two booklets. 
One is Basic Beliefs of the Christian 
Faith, by Herbert W. Hahn. It is espe- 
cially valuable for use with young people. 
10¢ each; six for 50¢. 

The other is Tell God’s Good News. 
Adapted for laymen from a study by the 
National Council of Churches, this two- 
color booklet discusses the aims, resources, 
perils, and hopes of evangelism in mod- 
ern America. 35¢ each; 30¢ each in lots 
of 10 or more. 

Just off the press is Master of the 
Waking World, a 28-page book by Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. It presents an ap- 
proach to the Christian understanding of 
history. Written by one of the outstand- 
ing churchmen and historians of our day, 
it is rich with sermonic material, How- 
ever, laymen will find in it basic guidance 
toward the understanding of the spiritual 
forces shaping the course of history. 35¢ 
each; 30¢ each in lots of 10 or more. It is 
recommended as a companion piece to 
Tell God’s Good News. 

A larger book which will prove help- 
ful in deepening the spiritual life of both 
new members and established members 
of the church is Howard L. Stimmel’s 
Experiencing the Christian Faith. Those 
who read this 64-page book will find 
that it presents a practical interpretation 
of the Christian faith in terms of every- 
day living. $1 each. 


New Turnover Chart 


Another important phase of assimila- 
tion is helping members to see their 
responsibility to witness for Christ. To 
provide practical help, Tidings has pro- 
duced a new turnover chart on personal 
evangelism entitled, You and Christian 
Witnessing. 

Prepared by Dr. Thomas, this chart 
has been developed from widespread ex- 
perience. It explains in graphic terms the 
“why” and “how” of personal witnessing. 
It discusses such important matters as the 
nature of personal witnessing, the quali- 
fications of the witness, personal resources 
for witnessing, the principles of personal 
witnessing, and the most effective steps 
in personal witnessing. 

The chart likewise describes the vari- 
ous types of persons to whom the Chris- 
tian witness must be made and indicates 
the best ways in which to approach them 
for a decision to commit their lives to 
Christ. $12 each. 

A Spiritual Life Mission for the total 
membership of the church will do much 
to assimilate new members as well as to 
deepen the spiritual experience of all 
members. Also, the Spiritual Life Fellow- 
ship Plan -will go far in helping a church 


to meet the practical needs of its people 
throughout the year. 

Information concerning both these em- 
phases may be obtained by writing direct- 
ly to Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Outline Seven-Year Plan 
For Alaska Methodist U. 


A seven-year plan for Alaska Meth- 
odist University has been outlined by 
President Donald F. Ebright and pre- 
sented to the board of trustees. 

The program is as follows: 

e 1958-59—The organizational year 
with the selection of the president, dean, 
business manager and librarian. 

e 1959-60—The initial building year 
with the erection of the first academic 
building and key faculty housing. 

e 1960-61—Opening with freshman 
and sophomore classes. 

@ 1961-62—First summer school, min- 
ister’s convocation and junior year classes. 
e@ 1962-63—Senior class added, with 
graduation in the spring of 1963. 

e 1963-64—Review of past and consoli- 
dation of gains. 

e 1964-65—First graduate courses and 
steps for accreditation. 

Dr. Ebright has announced the ap- 
pointment of an academic déan for the 
university. He is Dr. Herbert L. Heller, 
associate professor of education at De- 
Pauw University at Greencastle, Ind. 
Dr. Heller will begin his duties in June. 

Alaska Methodist University is being 
established under the auspices of the 
Division of National Missions of the 
Methodist Board of Missions. Methodists 
across the country have contributed more 
than $1,000,000 to the founding of the 
school. 

The new school will be the first four- 
year, church-related liberal arts university 
in the new state. 

Architect’s plans for the university 
were approved by the board of trustees 
at its November meeting in Anchorage. 


Progress in Puerto Rico 


Membership in The Methodist Church 
in Puerto Rico reached 8,100 in 1958, 
the Puerto Rico Provisional Annual Con- 
ference reports. Church-school enroll- 
ment is 15,000. 

During the conference, held in San 
Juan in February, the Rev. Tomas Rico 
Soltero, superintendent, called for a gain 
of 1,000 members in a one-month spring 
evangelistic campaign. 

Though Puerto Rican Methodists car- 
ried a substantial part of their church’s 
expenses in 1958, they received aid from 
the Division of National Missions and 
the Bishop’s Fund of the Philadelphia 


Area. 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the Loan Li- 
brary of the Board of Missions include 
those listed below. Pastors and commis- 
sion leaders desiring to borrow these or 
other volumes, may write the Librarian, 
Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. Books are ‘mailed free. 
The borrower pays only the return post- 


age. 


Arnett, Dessie Ash, and others, Methodist 
Altars 

Bayne, Stephen F., Jr., In the Sight of the 
Lord: Eight Meditations for Lent 

Beard, Charles A. and Beard, Mary R., The 
Rise of American Civilization 

Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture 

Bernander, Gustaf, The Rising Tide: Chris- 
tianity Challenged in East Africa 

Bertocci, Peter A., Religion as Creative In- 
security 

Black, Floyd H., The American College of 
Sofia 

Brown, Ann C. and Geis, Sally B., Hand- 
book for Group Leaders 

Campbell, Alexander, The Heart of India 

Channing, William Ellery, Unitarian Chris- 
tianity and Other Essays 

Clark, Grenville and Shon, Louis B., World 
Peace Through World Law 
Development Plan of Sarawak, 1955-1960 

Clyde, Paul H., The Far East: a History 
of the Impact of the West on Eastern 
Asia 

Cousins, Norman, editor, “In God We 
Trust”: The Religious Beliefs and Ideals 
of the American Founding Fathers 

Filson, Floyd V., Which Books Belong in 
the Bible? 

Ford, Arthur and Bro, Margueritte Harmon, 
Nothing So Strange 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, Riverside Sermons 

Garen, Paul, New Voices and Old Worlds 

Greene, Theodore Paul, Moral, Aesthetic, 
and Religious Insight 

Groves, C. P., The Planting of Christianity 
in Africa 

Gunther, John, Inside Russia Today 

Harley, George W., Masks as Agents of So- 
cial Control in Northeast Liberia 

Hunt, George L., A Guide to Christian 
Unity 

Hutchison, 
Giant 

Hyatt, J. Philip, Jeremiah, 
Courage and Hope 

Johnson, F. Ernest (editor), Patterns of 
Faith in America Today 

Johnson, R. Park, Middle East Pilgrimage 

Kinmond, William, No Dogs in China: a 
Report on China Today 

Knox, John, Christ the Lord: the Meaning 
of Jesus in the Early Church 


Bruce, Canada—Tomorrow’s 


Prophet of 
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Laymon, Charles M., The International Les- 
son Annual, 1959 

Lee, Elizabeth M., Thirteen Biographies 

Lengyel, Emil, 1,000 Years cf Hungary 

Luther, Martin, Church and Ministry 

Macartney, Clarence E., What Jesus Really 
Taught 

Maritain, Jacques, Reflections on America 

Mead, Margaret, editor, Cultural Patterns 
and Technical Change 

Metzger, Bruce M., An Introduction to the 
Apocrypha 

Mever, Edith Patterson, Bible Stories for 
Young Readers 

Miller, Robert Moats, American Protestant- 
ism and Social Issues, 1919-1930 

Myklebust, Olav G., The Study of Missions 
in Theological Education 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, Pious and Secular Edu- 
cation 

O'Connor, Richard, Hell’s Kitchen: the Roar- 
ing Days of New York’s Wild West Side 

O’Dea, Thomas, The Mormons 

Osgood, Cornelius, The Koreans and Their 
Culture 

Parrot, Andre, Babylon and the Old Testa- 
ment Samaria, the Capital of the King- 
dom of Israel 

Parrott, Sarah S., editor, What Concerns 
North American Youth 

Peacock, Mary Thomas, The Circuit Rider 
and Those Who Followed 

Percheron, Maurice, Buddha and Buddhism 

Ramsey, Paul, editor, Faith and Ethics: The 
Theology of H. Richard Niebuhr 

Rand, Christopher, The Puerto Ricans 

Redding, Saunders, The Lonesome Road: 
the Story of the Negro’s Part in America 

Ridderbos, Herman, Matthew’s Witness to 
Tesus Christ 

Roberts, W. Adolphe, Jamaica: The Portrait 
of an Island 

Routley, Eric, The Gift of Conversion 

Routley, Eric, The Wisdom of the Fathers 

Rowley, H. H. (editor), Eleven Years of 
Bible Bibliography: the Book Lists of the 
Society for Old Testament Study, 1946- 
1956 

Sangster, W. E., Power in Preaching 

Scott, Ernest F., I Believe in the Holy Spirit 

Simcox, Carroll E., They Met at Philippi: 
a Devotional Commentary on Philippians 

Tannenbaum, Frank, Mexico: the Struggle 
for Peace and Bread 


Schedule Drama Workshop 


The fourth National Methodist Drama 
Workshop will be held at Scarritt Col- 
lege in Nashville, Tenn., June 13-20. 

Delegates will have opportunity to find 
deeper meaning and insight in the Chris- 
tian faith through work groups and to 
develop skill in this means of expression. 

Each delegate may participate in two 
work groups, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. All will have oppor- 
tunity to participate through demonstra- 
tion and discussion in the total program 


of religious drama. The basic philosophy 
of religious drama will be a part of these 
discussions. 

The workshop faculty will consist of 
skilled and experienced leaders in reli- 
gious drama, including the following: 
Martha Cornick, DePauw University 
(creative movement), Mrs. Zula Pearson, 
Lon Morris College (acting and direct- 
ing), Arthur Risser, University of 
Wichita (lighting, costuming and make- 
up), and James Warren, Scarritt College 
(experimental drama). Work groups 
will also be offered in creative drama for 
children and intermediates. 

Board and room will cost $5 a day. 
The registration fee of $15 should be sent 
with the advance registration to Argyle 
Knight, director of the workshop, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Schedule Work Camps 
For Methodist Youths 
Thirty-six Methodist youths of high- 


school age and older will spend a month 
in Christian living and co-operation cen- 
tered around healthful physical labor 
this summer. They will participate in 
National Work Camps for Methodist 
Youth for 1959. 

Camps are scheduled as follows: Camp 
Merry Ledges, near Corydon, Ind., 
June 16 to July 14; Camp Dogwood, 
near Ashland City, Tenn., June 30 to 
July 28; and Dulac Indian Center, Dulac, 
La., June 25 to July 23. 

Camp Merry Ledges is the camp site 
of the Wesley Community House of 
Louisville, Ky. Here work campers will 
help to develop a new camp. They will 
erect new cabins. 

Camp Dogwood is the summer camp 
of Nashville’s Bethlehem Center, a com- 
munity house among Negroes. Campers 
will make improvements in facilities here. 

Dulac is a community center among 
the French-speaking Dulac Indians. The 
principal work of these people is shrimp 
gathering. Work campers here will do 
construction work, painting, and will 
help in a day camp. 

In addition to working at the camps, 
the youths will have opportunities for 
educational and sight-seeing trips, with 
visits to nearby Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship groups also scheduled. 

Applications for these work camps 
must be sent to the Rev. Joseph W. Bell, 
Youth Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn., by May 1. 

The camps are sponsored jointly by 
the Youth Department of the Board of 
Education and the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service of the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

For information regarding other oppor- 
tunities for summer service, see the 
February Meruopist Story, pages 4-6. 
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Expand Seminary Services 


The Methodist Theological Seminary 
at Frankfurt, Germany, plans to become 
the training center for all Methodist mis- 
sionary candidates from West Germany 
and Switzerland. This has been an- 
nounced by the Rev. Ernst Sommer, 
president. 

Part of the seminary building has been 
set aside as a dormitory for women, Dr. 
Sommer reports. The curriculum will be 
adjusted to meet the training require- 
ments for missionaries. 

The seminary will have a graduating 
class of 12 in 1959. It has 36 students 
now. 


UN-Washington Seminar 


Next June 21-26, approximately 35 
young adult leaders from across the 
country will participate in a United Na- 
tions-Washington Seminar. 

The purpose of the seminar is to help 
young adults obtain firsthand informa- 
tion about the United Nations and the 
place of our own government in world 
affairs. This will be accomplished through 
group conferences with the officials of 
the United Nations and the leaders of 
national delegations. 

The group also will meet with repre- 
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sentatives of the State Department in 
Washington, D.C., and hold group and 
individual conferences with members of 
Congress. 

The seminar is under the direction of 
the Interboard Committee on Missionary 
Education and the Department of Chris- 
tian Education of Adults of the Board of 
Education. 

For further information about the 
seminar, contact your Annual Conference 
Director of Adult Work or the Rev. 
Edwin F. Tewksbury, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Tokyo Student Center 
Gives Christian Witness 


A Student Christian Fellowship, begun 
by Methodists in Tokyo, is giving Chris- 
tian witness to some 160,000 students 
in Japan. 

The organization was begun as a 
Wesley Foundation by the Rev. T. T. 
Brumbaugh. It later entered into the 
larger fellowship of the United Church of 
Christ in Japan. 

There are more than 160,000 students 
studying in the 40 or more universities 
and colleges in Tokyo. The Student 
Christian Fellowship is easily accessible to 
these students. 

The Student Christian Fellowship is 
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for each reader of 
THE METHODIST STORY 


Here is your opportunity to “see for yourself” why TOGETHER 
is one of the most talked about new magazines in America 
today! TOGETHER is so new that thousands still have not actual- 
ly read a copy. That’s why the editors want you and your 
Methodist friends to have the opportunity to read it and see 
for yourself how interesting and colorful a Christian family 
magazine can be. So why not mail this coupon now while 
this remarkable offer is still in effect. 


not a church with formal preaching 
services. It is a center to which students 
can come for spiritual help and fellow- 
ship. Included in its program are dis- 
cussion groups on religious and _ social 
subjects, training in the Christian way of 
life, and various social activities and op- 
portunities for service. 

More than 100 students from 30 dif- 
ferent schools participate regularly in 
the 12 to 15 study groups which meet at 
the center each week. About one-fifth of 
these students are professed Christians. 
The others are interested in learning 
more about the Christian way of life. 

The Student Christian Fellowship 
maintains a small house at the rear of the 
Tokyo University campus. Here persons 
seek to minister to nearby displaced per- 
sons, conduct children’s meetings, give 
occasional hot baths and food, conduct 
Sunday school, and have meetings for 
parents. 

Students also participate in work 
camps, going to an orphanage to help 
build equipment, to a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium for students, and to small 
churches which happen to be in need 
of physical repair. 

Included in the staff of the Student 
Christian Fellowship are the Rev. and 
Mrs. David L. Swain, Methodist mission- 


aries. 
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council of children’s workers and the 
commission on education will be espe- 
cially interested in these booklets: 

The Church Day Camp CNCC), 60¢. 
Deals with matters of planning and con- 
ducting a day camp. 

Planning the Church 


Materials for Summer 


A growing number of materials are be- 
ing prepared to help local church leaders 
plan an enriched summer program for 
boys and girls. Superintendents in the 
children’s divisions and members of the 


Camp for 





World Service: April 
METHODIST WORLD SERVICE ‘ 


The work we Methodists do for the Kingdom by giving to 
World Service—work accomplished through some 17 agencies 
—is stressed in the April leaflet. In addition, it gives details 
of what World Service dollars are doing for the School of In- 
ternational Service at American University and for work in tele- 
vision, radio and films. Pastors may order the leaflet (free) 
from the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, il. 


3° 
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- GUIDED 
* MISSILES 


OF LOVEK AND 
FRIENDSHI! 


e The World Service program exists to give Methodists a balanced, co- 
ordinated plan for benevolences. 

e World Service is not the only channel for Methodist gifts “for others,” but 
it is primary. It is expected that when churches give to special projects, it 
will be over and above their World Service apportionment. 

e The goal for World Service giving and the plan for dividing the gifts are 
set by General Conference. Financial administration is in the hands of the 
Council on World Service and Finance, of which Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
is president and the Rev. Thomas B. Lugg general secretary and treasurer. 
e Your church, and every other one in The Methodist Church, receives from 
its annual conference an apportionment for “World Service and conference 
benevolences.” After voting its “acceptance” in quarterly conference, the 
church makes payments to the conference treasurer. The annual conference 
determines what portion of this money goes to annual conference benevolence 
projects and what portion to World Service. 

e By General Conference action, the annual goal for World Service is to raise 
at least $12,200,000 (an average of only $1.16 per member—although the exact 
amount asked of your church may vary). 

e Each dollar that is available for World Service agencies is divided as fol- 
lows: Board of Missions (world and national) 61.43%; Board of Education 
14.46%; ministerial education 11.33%; Board of Evangelism 2.22%; Board 
of Temperance 1.81%; Board of Lay Activities, 1.81%; Television, Radio and 
Film Commission 1.81%; Board of Hospitals and Homes 1.13%; American 
Bible Society 1.13%; Board of World Peace .91%; Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations .82%; Scarritt College .68%; Christian higher education 
46%. Paid before division are costs of promotion and administration and 
these fixed amounts: Board of Pensions $200,000; deaconesses’ pensions $45,- 
000; American University $100,000; School of International Service $250,000. 


To help members of your church understand the World 
Service program, you may: Use the leaflet (above). Observe 
World Service Sunday in the church school (using resources 


WHA in quarterlies and other lesson materials). Sell the book, 
Christian Strategy for a Struggling World ($1; 20% dis- 

LO count in quantity). Distribute the leaflets, Here Are the 
Answers or World Service Agencies of The Methodist 

DO Church. Order from: Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush 


St., Chicago 11, Ill. Get filmstrip, The Church Beyond Our 
Window, through district superintendent. 


World Service topic for April: Social and Economic Relations 
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Juniors. CNCC), $1. Administration 
manual on resident camping with juniors. 

The Vacation Church School, No. 177- 
BC, CEB), 35¢. Guidance in administra- 
tion. 

Let’s Go Exploring (NCC), 60¢. Ex- 
ploration activities which may be carried 
out with primary or junior boys and girls 
by a Sunday-school teacher or other 
church leader. Supplementary material 
for day camp leaders. 

Let's Play (NCC), 70¢. Outdoor play 
activities for primary and junior boys and 
girls which may be used in the Christian 
education program—play groups, day 
camps, and other groups. 

These resources may be ordered from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 


House. 


Schedule Bible Lands Tour 
A Methodist Good Will Tour to the 


Bible lands and Europe will be spon- 
sored this summer by Southern Illinois 
Conference. Directing the tour will be 
the Rev. Karl K. Quimby of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

Those taking the tour will leave from 
New York City on July 23 and will re- 
turn there on Sept. 1. Travel arrange- 
ments are being made by American Ex- 
press World Travel Service. 

For additional information write the 
Rev. Farrell Jenkins, 415 E. Broadway, 
Centralia, Ill., or to Dr. Quimby, 450 
Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Information regarding other Method- 
ist-sponsored tours may be found on 
pages 4-6 of the February Metuopist 
Story. 


A Packet for Pentecost 


“Christian Unity—the Fruit of the 
Spirit” is the World Council of 
Churches’ theme for Pentecost, which 
comes on May 17 this year. 

A packet containing sample bulletin 
cover, poster, and suggestions for the 
observance of Pentecost is available 
from the World Council for 50¢. The 
bulletin covers are 100 for $2. 

Order from the World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 


Plan 1961 Conference 


Oslo, Norway, has been chosen as the 
site for the 10th World Methodist Con- 
ference to be held in August, 1961. 

This decision was made at the August 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
World Methodist Council in Freuden- 
stadt, West Germany. 

The Rev. Harold Roberts, principal of 
Richmond Theological College, Surrey, 
England, is the world president of the 
council, 
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Provide Pleasant Activity Hours For 
All Ages In Vacation Church School With 


CREATIVE MATERIALS 








Wooden Easels with Metal Paint 
Trays—Double or Single Styles 


Substantially built easels with removable metal trays which lock into 
position on the uprights. Choice of two styles—a double easel which may 
be used from both sides or a single easel. Adjustable to three different 
heights from the floor—23 inches, 2542 inches, 28 inches. Trays have 
separators with six holes for paints and brushes. Panel is 26x20 inches; 
of 3-ply wood. Spring clips hold paper. 

BV-9320. Single Easel. Postage extra; wt., 15 lbs., 4 ozs. $12.50 
BV-9321. Double Easel. Postage extra; wt., 18 lbs., 9 ozs. .. $15.00 


ALPHACOLOR CRAFTSMAN SET 
FOR EVERY ART TECHNIQUE 

A versatile art set that can be used for many art techniques . . . finger paint, 
colored enamel, textile paint, opaque tempera, water color, wet or dry stencil, 
spatter ink, and silk screen paint. 

Set has twelve jars of assorted color pjgments, one nylon bristle stencil brush, 
one spatula, one jar each of textile liquid, thinner and varnish, and two jars of 
finger paint mix. Supplies for the average use of 15 pupils for approximately ten 
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activity sessions. WE-204-MP. Complete set. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 5 Ibs., 


NG i+ as aida atslidan nasa eden e aekwtee ss 


ALPHACOLOR 
MIXING LIQUID 
Order by number. Postage extra. 
TEXTILE LIQUID. Pint jar. WE-222. 
Shpg. wt., 1 Ib., 11 ozs. $1.50 
VARNISH. Pint jar. WE-223. Shpg. wt., 
1 Ib., 11 ozs. . 1.50 
THINNER, Pint jar. WE-225. Shpg. wt., 


1 Ib., 11 ozs. 75¢ 
FINGER PAINT MIX. Pint jar. WE-226. 
Shpg. wt., 2 Ibs., 2 ozs. 90¢ 


FINGER PAINT MIX. Gallon jar. WE- 
236. Shpg. wt., 12 Ibs., 8 ozs. $3.25 
ALPHACOLOR OIL. 4 oz. jar. WE-214. 
Shpg. wt., 9 ozs. 50¢ 


DRY PIGMENT COLORS 
Yellow, orange, red, violet, magenta, 
blue, turquoise, green, flesh, white, 
brown, black. Specify color desired. 
Postage extra. 
oa 209. Pint, shpg. wt., 1 Ib. 5 

$1.25 


WE- 207. 1-oz. jars. 
Each, shpg. wt., 4 ozs. 35¢ 
Doz., shpg. wt., 3 Ibs., 1 oz. $3.50 


ALPHACOLOR EXTENDER 
May be added to any colors for thin- 
ning, tinting, or to make colors go 
further. Pints. WE-211. Shpg. wt., 1 
Ib., 5 ozs. 75¢ 


ALPHACOLOR 
STENCIL BRUSH 
Nylon brush developed especially for 
painting on textiles. Postage extra 


(WE) 
Each, shpg. wt., 1 oz. 50¢ 
Doz., shpg. wt., 4 ozs. $5.00 


$5.50 
PAINT BRUSH 


Flat bristle, ‘'2-inch wide. Postage 
extra. BV-A-280. 

Each, shpg. wt., 1 oz. 60¢ 
Doz., shpg. wt., 8 ozs. $6.48 


ALPHACOLOR WATERCRAYONS 
New multi-purpose color medium. Use 
wet or dry or in combination on 
paper, wood, canvas. Postage extra. 
WE-502. 24 assorted colors. 

Each box, wt., 12 ozs. ‘ $1.50 
Doz. boxes, wt., 9 Ibs., 4 ozs. $15.00 
WE-505. 12 assorted colors. 

Each box, wt., 6 ozs. 75¢ 
Doz. boxes, wt., 6 Ibs., 4 ozs. $7.50 


BRILLIANT BIGGIES 
For group use, jumbo cakes, 1!2x2'2 
inches—lots of color at minimum cost. 
Order by numbers. Postage extra. 


Each, shpg. wt., 8 ozs. 50¢ 
Dozen, shpg. wt., 3 Ibs. : $5.00 
WE-409-01 Black 
WE-409-11 .... Ultramarine 
Carrere Brown 
WIE o.c-bincc cd saendsyces Green 
NS 5.553 005 0s oon tea' Orange 
oe SREP ee Red 
ERA White 
WE-409-89 ; Yellow 


ALPHACOLOR BRILLIANTS 
Tempera water colors in cake form 
for use on almost any surface. Set 
contains regular size brilliants, 14x1'4 
inches. Colors: yellow, red, green, 
orange, ultramarine, brown, white, 
black. Postage extra. WE-408. 

One set, shpg. wt., 8 ozs. ... $1.50 
Doz. sets, wt., 5 Ibs., 1 oz. .....$15.00 


Add state sales tax where it applies 





Single and Double 
Wooden Easels 


Alphacolor 
Craftsman Set 









Order from Dep 


Baltimore 3 ¢ Chicagoll e¢ Cin 
Dallas 1 ° Detroit 1 ~ 


(0 Please send me, free, Supply Catalog 
SEND TO: 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Order from House serving you 


Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e¢ New York 11 ¢ Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 « Richmond 16 e¢ San Francisco 2 






cinnati 2 





Street 








City 
State 
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SEND FOR FREE SUPPLY CATALOG 
Check the square in the coupon at left for your free 
copy of the New Supply Catalog. A complete cata- 
log of teaching materials, church supplies and fur- 
nishings, robes, Bibles, and literature. 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. ¢ Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church Street 
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A Lab School Changes First Church 


by Aileen Sanborn 


“We had such a wonderful evaluation 
meeting with the teachers who attended 
the laboratory school in our church last 
week that I feel I must tell you about it.” 

This exuberant sentence begins a let- 
ter from the educational assistant at First 
Church in Ames, Iowa. She refers to the 
conference laboratory school held in First 
Church in July, 1958. 

Eighteen teachers from the host church 
attended. The church-school superin- 
tendent and the chairman of the com- 
mission on education had each been in 
the orientation meeting of the laboratory 
staff. On the Sunday following the 
school, the church-school superintendent 
asked the educational assistant, “Well, 
what do we do next?” 

An evaluation meeting was held with 
the teachers. As they shared their new 
insights and suggestions for improvement, 
the educational assistant recorded them. 
And did the teachers ever talk! 

She couldn’t believe that this was the 
same group who had sat and just looked 
at her last spring when she tried to tell 
them what a laboratory school was and 
why they needed it. 

Her letter went on to say: 

“The first who spoke up was the super- 
intendent of the primary department. 
She had a copy of the blue information 
sheet that Helen Brown used. This was 


the one that was sent home for parents 
to fill out before the school opened. 

“She confessed that she was ashamed 
to say that she had taught and been a 
superintendent in the primary depart- 
ment for so many years and had known 
so little about the children. She said she 
will never start another year without the 
help of such a sheet. Her teachers said 
a loud ‘Amen’ to that! 

“The primary superintendent’s next 
item was: ‘We need to teach our children 
more about how to live the teachings of 
the Bible instead of expecting them to 
learn them by rote!’ One of her teachers 
interrupted: ‘Well, we could do better 
with more teachers and smaller classes.’ 

“That was the cue for all to start talk- 
ing at once about two sessions of church 
school and how to go about it... . 

“At 10:15 p.m. they were still going 
strong. We finally got all the ideas on 
paper and I am sorting them into an out- 
line. The church-school superintendent 
is going to contact the trustees about 
needed equipment for some rooms. We 
have a committee working on _house- 
keeping units for the kindergarten. We 
decided to ask for a special meeting of 
the commission on education. . . . 

“The list of needs is to be mimeo- 
graphed and circulated to teachers and to 
adult classes beginning this Sunday. Now 


everyone can begin talking about two 
sessions and how to arrange them. I have 
already started a visitation program for 
recruiting new teachers. The teachers are 
helping me to set up a six weeks’ training 
class for the new teachers. 

“We are also beginning to work out a 
calendar for the year with set dates for 
workers’ conferences and planning ses- 
sions. ... 

“A fifth-grade teacher said: ‘Why, I 
just started teaching because someone 
asked me. I had no training and I didn’t 
think I needed any.’ 

“There are a few who are not so sure 
we need all this, but with such con- 
tagious enthusiasm from the majority, I 
doubt that they can stay neutral for long. 

“T just had to tell you that for First 
Church in Ames the laboratory school 
was a sparkler. We are earnestly praying 
that we may be able to keep all the good 
things going and growing.” 

If you were to go to First Church in 
Ames today, I am sure you would find a 
much more dedicated and happy group 
of teachers in that church school. This is 
a result of their willingness to discover 
what was best for boys, girls, and adults, 
and because of their willingness to take 
the time to become better trained. 

If you wish information regarding 
laboratory schools, contact the executive 
secretary of your Conference Board of 
Education, or the Department of Leader- 
ship Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 





Methodist Missions Board 
Issues SOS for Doctors 


An urgent SOS has been issued by 
the Methodist Board of Missions for two 
experienced physicians who are willing 
to go for six months or a year to work 
in two Methodist hospitals in Africa. 

One need is for a general practitioner 
to work six months at the Methodist 
Mission Hospital in Ganta, Liberia. The 
other is for a surgeon, experienced in 
obstetrics and gynecology, to work for 
a year at the Methodist Hospital at 
Nyadiri, Southern Rhodesia. 

“Both of these are definitely emergency 
needs,” says Dr. Harold N. Brewster, 
medical secretary of the board. “At each 
hospital, there is now only one doc- 
tor. Each is overburdened with a work 
load which is impossible for one person 
to maintain.” 

Dr. Brewster gave the following de- 
scriptions of the need at each hospital: 

Ganta, Liberia—There is an urgent 
need for a doctor experienced in general 
medicine to work for a period of six 
months with Dr. Hyla Watters, a mis- 
sionary who is the only doctor in a very 
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busy hospital and clinic. A Christian 
doctor is needed who feels called to give 
a short period of service to meet this 
emergency and who is able to pay his 
own travel expense. Maintenance will 
be provided on the field. 

Nyadiri, Southern Rhodesia—There is 
an emergency need for a Christian 
surgeon to serve a year in helping Dr. 
Bennett Horton, a young missionary doc- 
tor in his first term of service in a large 
hospital and clinic. The volunteer should 
be able to pay his own travel expense, 
but maintenance will be provided on 
the field. 

Any interested doctor should write Dr. 
Harold Brewster or the Rev. M. O. 
Williams, Methodist Board of Missions, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Student Day Is June 14 


Methodist Student Day, one of the 
special days authorized by General Con- 
ference (250.4, Discipline), falls on 
June 14 this year. 

Packets of materials for the observance 
are to be mailed to pastors in early April. 
The packets will contain a special leaflet 
for the pastor, describing the occasion. 


The day is one set aside to say to stu- 
dents that the church believes in them 
—in their abilities and ambitions, their 
potentialities and plans for the future. 

Included in the packets will be a serv- 
ice of worship which may be ordered in 
quantity or may be used as a guide in 
preparing a service. An offering en- 
velope and descriptive leaflet are also be- 
ing offered for use by the entire con- 
gregation. Other items in the packet 
will be a poster and an order card. 

The Division of Educational Insti- 
tutions of the Board of Education recom- 
mends that plans for the Methodist Stu- 
dent Day program in the church and 
church school be made by the commis- 
sion on education, the pastor, and the 
secretary of student work of the Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service. 

Methodist Student Day provides op- 
portunities for recognizing youths of the 
church who are now enrolled in col- 
leges and universities and to help pros- 
pective students in their choice of a 
Christian vocation and college to at- 
tend. The day also provides opportuni- 
ties for informing Methodists about the 
National Methodist Scholarship and 
Methodist Student Loan programs. 
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Churches and Colleges 
To Observe Special Day 


Methodism’s 133 schools and colleges 
will join with schools of other denomi- 
nations related to the National Council 
of Churches in the observance of Na- 
tional Christian College Day on April 
12. 

The Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Council is encourag- 
ing the observance as a means of drama- 
tizing the meaning of Christian higher 
education in local churches and in the 
American community generally. 

On this day Methodist churches will 
use a special National Christian College 
Day order of worship. This has been 
prepared by the Division of Educational 
Institutions and distributed by individual 
colleges. 

Pastors or visiting college faculty or 
students will speak on the importance 
of Christian higher education and Chris- 
tian stewardship. Many church mem- 
bers will have the opportunity to hear 
college choirs or to see various student 
dramatic presentations. 

Churches which wish to show Cam- 
pus Parish, the 30-minute film depicting 
the Methodist college, may use the film 
by paying return postage only. Order 
from branches of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, Methodist colleges, or the 
Commission on Promotion and Culti- 
vation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Colleges will open their doors for 
church and community groups to visit 
for open house or special programs on 
this day or during the week. 

Through National Christian College 
Day, The Methodist Church continues 
its work to place American higher edu- 
cation and its church-related colleges on 
a higher level of public understanding, 
interest, and support. 


Schedule Training Dates 
For Temperance Leaders 


A series of regional and national train- 
ing enterprises for temperance leaders 
has been announced by the Methodist 
Board of Temperance for 1959. 

Part of a three-level educational pro- 
gram, the meetings will provide special 
instruction for conference and district 
leaders. These leaders, in turn, will estab- 
lish similar training sessions for members 
of local church commissions on Christian 
social relations. 

The first level is a set of five regional 
briefing conferences to be held in co- 
operation with the Boards of World Peace 
and Social and Economic Relations. Con- 
ferences are scheduled as follows: 

South Central, July 7-10, Mount Se- 
quoyah, Ark.; Southeastern, Sept. 15-17, 
Lake Junaluska, N.C.; Western, Sept. 
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22-25, Portland Ore.; North Central, 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 1, Chicago, Ill; and 
Northeastern, Oct. 27-29, Buck Hill Falls 
Pa. 

The second level of training is repre- 
sented by the national Adult School of 
Alcohol Studies, an annual event spon- 
sored by the board. Dates for the 1959 
school are Oct. 14-21. The place is to be 
announced. 

Also scheduled for the third level of 
the training ladder is another in the 
series of specialized seminars sponsored 
by the board. The dates of Nov. 1-13 
have been set aside for seminar study of 
other issues in the temperance field. These 
include the problems related to gambling, 
narcotics, pornography, smoking and use 
of tranquilizers. 

The Board of Temperance established 
its three-level training program in 1956. 
Since that time nearly 1,000 temperance 
leaders have received specialized training. 
The Adult School of Alcohol Studies, 
core of the board’s educational program, 
dates back to 1950. 

The board also sponsors a national 
Youth School of Alcohol Studies an- 
nually. The school will not be held this 
year, however. Instead all MYF Christian 
citizenship leaders will be encouraged to 
attend the National Convocation of Meth- 
odist Youth this summer. 

A select group of conference directors 
of youth work will be invited to attend 
the national Adult School of Alcohol 
Studies to participate in a special section 
on planning conference alcohol education 
events. 


10 Pilot Projects 
Will Promote ‘Specials’ 


Ten district-wide pilot projects are 
planned this year to help develop new 
patterns of promoting Advance Specials. 
The Advance Committee said the 
projects will be carried out in various 
sections of the U.S. 

District projects have already been 
carried out in Chicago District of Lexing- 
ton Conference, Jacksonville District of 
Florida Conference, New Bedford 
(Mass..) District of New England South- 
ern Conference (E), and Puget Sound 
District in Pacific Northwest Conference. 

Bishop Hazen G. Werner, chairman 
of the Advance Committee, said the 
additional: projects will provide more 
workable techniques for district culti- 
vation programs. Ways are _ being 
sought to broaden the base of partici- 
pation by churches in the program of 
Advance Specials. 

An Advance Special is a gift desig- 
nated for a specific project in missions or 
overseas relief. Projects in many areas 
of special need have been designated for 
this program. 
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Plan New Bulletin Series 


Abingdon Press on March 16 began 
publishing the first 10 in a series of four- 
color church bulletins for Methodism 
and other churches. The series will be 
offered in addition to the regular weekly 
church bulletin service. 

Each bulletin will feature a full-color 
reproduction of a painting by a _ wel- 
known artist, prepared especially for this 
purpose. Pages 2, 3, and 4 will be blank 
for local church use. 

Paintings to be used in the first 10 
bulletins will include “The Last Supper” 
by Raymond Jones; “The Chalice” by 
Cliff Johnson; “The Widow’s Mite” by 
Raymond Jones; “Christ Blessing Chil- 
dren” by Paul Remmey; “Youth Choir” by 
Karl “Streneth for Service” 
by Cliff Johnson; “The Sermon on the 
Mount” by Raymond Jones; “The Cross” 
by Cliff Johnson; “The Son of God” by 
Cleveland Woodward; and “Come Unto 


Me” by Karl Godwin. 


Godwin; 


Temperance Board Plans 


The Board of Temperance, authorized 
by the Discipline to work in other fields 
along with alcohol problems, took steps 
at its annual meeting to strengthen the 
broader aspects of its program. 

Authorized by the board were: 

e An intensive staff study of problems 
relating to the use of narcotics, includ- 
ing a fact-finding seminar. 

e Similar studies of gambling. 

e Study of the distribution of obscene 
literature, especially magazines. 

e Inclusion of these three social prob- 


lems, along with alcohol, in the program 
for Commitment Day next December. 

The board heard reports on the new 
program for the rehabilitation of alco- 
holics, initiated last fall, and began 
studies that may lead to the founding of 
a rehabilitation center at some Method- 
ist hospital. 

Members urged Congress to make 
laws that would ban the serving of liquor 
on commercial airlines and eliminate 
liquor advertising from newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television. 


Hospitals and Homes Head 
Cites Gains, Lists Needs 


Sixteen new institutions became af- 
filiated with the Methodist Board of 
Hospitals and Homes in 1958, making 
a total of 229. Included in the 16 were 
14 homes or agencies for older persons, 
one children’s home, and a hospital. 

These figures were announced in the 
report of Olin E. Oeschger, general secre- 
tary, at the board’s annual meeting in 
St. Louis, Mo., in January. 

Dr. Oeschger said the 229 hospitals 
and homes cared for 1,528,613 persons 
last year. Total capacity of the institu- 
tions is 31,730. It requires 33,265 full- 
time personnel to staff these institutions 
and 12,124 doctors are afhliated with 
the staffs. 

Assets of the various Methodist in- 
stitutions increased 10 per cent during 
the year, making a total of $415,566,- 
557. Sixty new building projects, now 
under way, will represent $37,236,964 
in additional assets when they are com- 


. 





Symbol of the broadening interests of the Board of Temperance was the appearance at 
the board meeting of Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee to speak on crime prevention. 


He was greeted by Bishop John Wesley Lord 


Secretary Caradine R. Hooton (right). 
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(left), board president, and General 


pleted. Seventy other institutions have 
made plans for future expansion total- 
ing more than $72 million. 

Benevolent services (free or part-pay) 
rendered patients during the year totaled 
$13,150,358, with churches giving $5,- 
560,109 toward Methodist Hospital and 
Home work. 

Dr. Oeschger issued a plea for more 
qualified and dedicated individuals to 
serve in staff positions in Methodist hos- 
pitals and homes. He said more than 5,- 
000 persons must be recruited annually 
to fill these positions. The general secre- 
tary also pointed out that bonds between 
The Methodist Church and her insti- 
tutions must be strengthened. 

At present The Methodist Church has 
98 homes for older persons, 75 hospitals, 
49 children’s homes, and 7 homes for 
business women. 

The Rev. Roland G. Carter, pastor of 
Central Church, Springfield, Ohio, and 
chairman of the Ohio Conference Board 
of Hospitals and Homes, spoke to the 
conference board chairmen during a 
meeting of the National Association of 
Methodist Hospitals and Homes. Flis 
topic was “A Health and Social Welfare 
Program in the Local Church.” 

Here are some suggestions he gave 
for a local church program: 

e Keep a card file listing the chroni- 
cally ill and shut-ins. Record birthdavs, 
visits made, what services each in- 
dividual needs, what each can offer, and 
special spiritual needs of each. 

e Distribute literature, taped sermons 
and _ worship _ services, handicraft 
materials, and other needed items to 
shut-ins. 

e Have first-aid equipment, stretcher, 
wheel chair, and doctor or nurse avail- 
able during services at church to care 
for handicapped persons who attend and 
for emergency cases. 

e Establish a welfare fund with the 
local church to help deserving persons 
to meet medical expenses. 

e Plan a social activities program for 
older persons among your membership. 
e Schedule an annual shut-ins day in 
your church. People can be brought by 
cot and ambulance for a program in the 
church. 

e Work with the institutions of the con- 
ference so that the church and the in- 
stitutions may help each other. 

e Counsel with youths about Christian 
vocations in Methodist hospitals and 
homes. 

To implement these ideas, Mr. Carter 
suggested that each church begin with 
its pastor; he must have a concern for 
health and welfare. Then a committee 
on hospitals and homes could be or- 
ganized. The next step is to train mem- 
bers of these committees, on a confer- 
ference, district, or local church level. 
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Joins Youth Department 


The Rev. Theodore McEachern of 
Columbia, S.C., joined the staff of the 
Youth Department of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Nashville, Tenn., on Feb. 1. 

Mr. McEachern will give guidance to 
the department’s program of voluntary 
service. This includes Methodist youth 
caravans, Methodist Youth Fellowship 
work camps, and fellowship teams. He 
will also have responsibility in connection 
with the International Christian Youth 
Exchange. 

The new staff worker fills the vacancy 
created when the Rev. Joseph W. Bell 
was named director of the Youth Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. McEachern has been director of 
youth work for the South Carolina Con- 
ference since 1954. Before that, he was 
director of youth work for Bethel 
Church, Charleston, S.C. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of South Carolina 
and Candler School of Theology at 


Emory University. 


Children’s Television Fund 
Will Honor TRAFCO Men 


A Children’s Television Endowment 
Fund has been established as a memorial 
to the three men from the Television, 
Radio and Film Commission who were 
killed in an airplane crash in February. 
(See box at right.) 

The Rev. Harry Spencer, general sec- 
retary of TRAFCO, said only the income 
from the memorial fund will be used for 
the development, production and dis- 
tribution of children’s television programs. 
In this way the fund will be a permanent 
one in which the influence of Bill 
Meadows, Carl Walton, and Royer 
Woodburn will live continuously. 

All three men were fathers and were 
interested in the preparation of a. tele- 
vision series to influence children. 

Contributions to the endowment fund 
may be sent to TRAFCO, 1525 Mc- 
Gavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Home Missions Division 
Promotes Staff Members 


A minister and a layman were elected 
to executive positions with the Division 
of National Missions at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Missions in January. 

The Rev. Alton E. Lowe was elected 
director of the Department of Finance 
and Field Service. He succeeds the Rev. 
F. Olen Hunt who retired. 

Norman G. Byar was elected assistant 
director of the Department of Architec- 
ture. 

Mr. Lowe has been a fund-raising 
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counselor for the Department of Finance 
and Field Service for 18 years. For the 
past two years he has been assistant 
director of the department. 

In his new post Mr. Lowe will head 
the national professional fund-raising 
service of The Methodist Church, which 
helped 324 churches raise $28,200,000 
for building purposes last year. 

Mr. Lowe is a member of the Rocky 
Mountain Conference and has served 
churches in Colorado and Ohio. 


Mr. Byar has served with the Division 
of National Missions as an architect since 
1951. In his new position he will give 
architectural counsel to Methodist 
churches throughout the United States, 
both by correspondence and_ personal 
visits. He will inspect building plans 
submitted by churches and will prepare 
literature in the field of church architec- 
ture. 

Both men will work out of the Phila- 
delphia office at 1701 Arch Street. 





We Mourn Five Leaders 


In recent weeks death has taken five men from active leader- 
ship roles in program and promotion for The Methodist Church. 


While mourning our earthly loss, we give thanks to God for 
the lasting contribution each has made to the upbuilding of 
His Church. The results of their labors will be lasting me- 
morials. 


The Rev. Harry O. Ritter died on Dec. 19 following a heart 
attack. Pastor of Metropolitan Avenue Church, Kansas City, 
Kan., he was a member of the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation and its executive committee. Dr. Ritter was giving 
strong support to many aspects of Methodist promotion, espe- 
cially through publications. 


Bishop John W. Branscomb died on Jan. 15 following a heart 
attack. Always a leader in missionary support while a pastor, 
he had written a unique record as bishop of the Jacksonville 
Area since 1952. He brought his Florida Conference into leader- 
ship in per capita giving for the Advance. Through his “four- 
lane Advance” program in the past two vears, every church of 
Florida Conference made Advance gifts for foreign missions, 
home missions, overseas relief and conference projects. Bishop 
Branscomb was vice chairman of the Advance Committee of 


The Methodist Church. 


Three of the staff of the Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission—the commission’s entire field staff—lost their lives in 
the airline accident in New York, Feb. 3. 


The Rev. Royer H. Woodburn, director of utilization and 
field service, had worked with TRAFCO since 1953. He de- 
voted most of his efforts to increasing public interest in and 
viewing of religious television. 


The Rev. William A. Meadows, director of radio and tele- 
vision services and training, had been on the TRAFCO staff 
since 1954. His work included the servicing of Methodist news 
films to television stations—such as pictures of the commission- 
ing of new missionaries in January. 


The Rev. W. Carlisle Walton, Jr., director of television 
ministry development, had joined the staff only last June. Mr. 
Walton's work was to swell the growing interest of the church 
in the Methodist Television Ministry. He had begun a far- 


reaching program of contact with annual conferences. 
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Bolivia Shows Increases 


In Membership, Churches 


Increases in church-school member- 
ship, church membership, and the num- 
ber of churches were reported at the 
annual conference of The Methodist 
Church of Bolivia in November. 

Church-school membership increased 
52 per cent, from 924 to 1,407. Church 
membership showed a 15 per cent in- 
crease, from 931 to 1,079. Three new 
churches were organized, making a 
total of 11 now, for an increase of 27 
per cent. 

Bolivia is a “Land of Decision” of 
The Methodist Church this quadren- 
nium, along with Korea, the Belgian 
Congo, and Sarawak. 

Seven new circuits were announced 
at the conference and one new district 
was formed. The new circuits make a 
total of 24 preaching places in the three 
districts. 

One of the new churches was organ- 
ized at Eucalyptus, a business community 
on the barren altiplano, 10,000 feet 
above sea level. It began with 18 full 
members and 20 preparatory members. 
The minister drives 240 miles, round 
trip, from La Paz each week to conduct 
services. 

A second church was formed at Mon- 
tero, a boom town in tropical southeastern 
Bolivia. It was begun on Oct. 12 with 
six full members and seven preparatory 
members. The minister holds services 
regularly here and in six other villages 
around Montero. 

The third new church is at La Paz. It 
was officially organized Sept. 28 with 
seven full members and five preparatory 


members. Members meet for worship 
twice weekly. 

Mrs. William Marshall, a Methodist 
missionary in Bolivia from Houston, 
Tex., reports that the churches were not 
begun without opposition. 

Roman Catholics visited house-to- 
house to discourage the formation of the 
new church, she said. Loud speakers 
were set up across from where services 
are held and Roman Catholics denounced 
The Methodist Church over the speakers. 
On other occasions Bolivian Roman 
Catholic priests have incited people to 
stone the house where services are held. 


North American Units 
Look at World Methodism 
Seven Methodist bodies in the United 


States were represented at the meeting 
of the North American Sections of the 
World Methodist Council at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in December. 

Sessions were held in St. George’s, 
Philadelphia’s historic Methodist church, 
a sanctuary famous for many Methodist 
“firsts.” 

Speakers looked with favor on the 
ecumenical movement of Christian bodies 
of the world and expressed the hope that 
Methodists would continue with their 
plans to be drawn closer together around 
the world. 

The Rev. Elmer T. Clark of Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., one of the two secre- 
taries of the World Methodist Council, 
reported these accomplishments: 

e Exchange preachers between countries. 
e Last summer’s theological institute at 
Oxford University. 

e Publication of a three-volume an- 
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notated edition of the Journal and Let- 
ters of Francis Asbury. 

e Restoration of Epworth rectory and 
a similar restoration, now in progress, of 
Francis Asbury’s boyhood home. 

e Preliminary work begun on the coun- 
cil-sponsored encyclopedia dealing with 
Methodism. 

A trebled budget for the American 
end of the World Methodist Council 
will be sought from the general funds of 
the seven co-operating independent 
Methodist denominations. 

Plans call for the present World 
Methodist headquarters building at Lake 
Junaluska to be continued as a Meth- 
odist center, museum and headquarters 
for the association of historical societies. 
Offices for the World Methodist Council 
in the new Interchurch Center in New 
York city and a full-time executive are 
proposed. 

Charles C. Parlin, New York attorney 
and member of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, pre- 
sided at a meeting of 1,500 Philadelphia 
area Methodists who gathered to cele- 
brate the 150th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the constitution of The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


Personal Evangelism Film 


A Better World Begins with Me is 
the title of a new 30-minute film pro- 
duced by the Television, Radio and Film 
Commission for the General Board of 
Evangelism. 

The film has been produced through 
the resources of the Fair Foundation of 
Tyler, Tex., and will be used in con- 
nection with the “Personal Evangelism” 
emphasis which is a part of the Board of 
Evangelism program. 

The film tells the story of what hap- 
pens when one person is willing to stand 
up and make a positive Christian de- 
cision to help a person in need. The per- 
son in need is a teen-age boy on the 
verge of trouble. 

The action of one person makes it 
possible for the teen-ager to overcome 
his particular problem. In the process, 
his whole family is won to a more faith- 
ful dedication to the Christian way. 

Rental rates are $4, black-and-white, 
and $6, color, from branches of the 


Methodist Publishing House. 
Schweitzer Film Available 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Methodist Publishing House to stock 
prints of the feature-length film, Albert 
Schweitzer. 

The 80-minute film is available either 
in color or black-and-white at a rental 
rate of $60 and $45, respectively. Or- 
der from branches of the Methodist Pub- 


lishing House. 
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Tue Cxurcu-RELATED COLLEGE AND 
Irs AtumNi Rexations, by D. D. 
Holt. Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. 25¢. 


Alumni of Methodist-related colleges 
will be particularly interested in this 
summary of a study of alumni work in 
Methodist-related colleges and_ uni- 
versities. It has been brought together 
by the director of financial promotion of 
the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. 

Through Mr. Holt’s efforts to focus 
attention upon the opportunities the 
church-related college has for developing 
its work with alumni, men and women 
will see how they can serve Christian 
higher education through their alma 
maters. 


Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Meruopists Stitt Start COLLeceEs, 
by John O. Gross. Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. 100 for 
$2. 


In this four-page reprint from the Oc- 
tober, 1958, issue of Together, Dr. Gross 
answers questions about Methodism’s 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 
) MetHopist CoMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 
\ 150 Fifth Ave. 
\ New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me: 

Penny Miracle (Meals for Mil- 
lions). 

Arab Refugee Projects. 

Let Your Idle Clothing Go to 
Work. 

___. Korea Still Needs Help. 











__. Share Our Surplus (genera! 
folder). 

—___— Share Our Surplus (general | 
poster). 

—__— Share Our Surplus (children’s | 
poster). ' 

____. Share Our Surplus (children’s 
sheet). 
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new publications 


for the work of the church 


_ just out 


stake in higher education. The leaflet 
gives a brief resume of the Church’s 
past and present work through colleges 
and universities. 


Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Cuoose Lire, by Robert R. Powell. 
Abingdon Press. 35¢. 


This 135-page paperback is the an- 
nual Reading Book for Youth, sponsored 
by the Joint Youth Staff of the General 
Board of Education. 

It has the sub-title, “Finding Christian 
Answers to Teen-Age Questions.” Dr. 
Powell is on the faculty of Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary, Washington, D.C. 


Order from: the Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving your territory. 


Gop Nn My Lirt, by Bishop Lloyd C. 
Wicke. Abingdon Press. $1. 


Recommended for April-May-June is 
this second in the Basic Christian Books 
series. 

Bishop Wicke’s book answers personal 
questions concerning God, the meaning 
of existence, and faith, prayer and the 
Bible. It also deals with Christian per- 


STEWARDSHIP 


> 2 Boarp oF Lay ACTIVITIES 


740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, III. 


Please send me: 


—____ Old Stubs. 100 for $1.75. 

____. Stewardship sample packet. $1. 

_____ | Believe in Tithing. 100 for $1.75 

____ Prove Me Now. . . . 100 for $1.75. 

__ The Christian Farmer Works with 

God. 100 for $1.50. 

___. Wealth Inexhaustible. 
$1.75. 

___. Tithing Coins. 10¢ each in lots of 
100. 


100 for 


—___. Conversation Groups in the Local 
Church. 100 for $17. 

—____. An Adventure in Stewardship. 100 
for $8. 


fection and the longing for immortality. 

God in My Life is part of the series 
being produced under the direction of 
the Board of Education. 


Order from: the Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Cuurcu Use or Aupio VISUALS, re- 
vised edition, 1959, by Howard E. 
Tower. Abingdon Press, paper, $1.50. 


Dr. Tower has revised his leadership 
text on the use of audio-visuals in the 
church. Reference to audio-visual titles 
are brought up to date, as is the bibli- 
ography. Two new chapters are added. 
One deals with The Use of Audio- 
Visuals in the Group Process, and the 
second with The Role of the Church in 


the Communications Revolution. 


Order from: the Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


TEACHING CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH, 
by Rosemary K. Roorbach. Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 


This new book will help teachers in 
the children’s division to guide the 
Christian growth of boys and girls. It 
points out that teaching is a matter of 
sharing one’s Christian faith with others, 
and helps teachers understand the sig- 
nificance of their work. 


Order from: the Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Our Pustiic Scuoots, by Thomas J. 
Van Loon. Abingdon Press. Pupil’s 
text and leader’s guide combined. 35¢. 


Dr. Van Loon considers basic ques- 
tions regarding our public schools: what 
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Please send me: 
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(manual 3000 BC). 25¢. 
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i for $4.50; 12 for $9. 

—___— The Pastor’s Manual for Pre- 

marital Counseling. $1.50. 

—___—. First Steps in Religion (film- 

strip with record) $10. 

___— Know Your Teenager. 20¢; 10 

for $1.50; 50 for $7. 

—___ Christian Family Living, by 
Hazen G. Werner. $1; lead- 
er’s guide, 30¢. 

Subscription envelopes for The 
Christian Home. Free. 

Sample copies of The Christian 
Home. Free. 
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THE FAMILY 


Service Dept. 
Board of Education 
Box 871 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


Discovering the Bible as a Fam- 
ily (3079-C). 12 for 20¢; 100 





for $1. 
—__._ Plans for National Family 
Week. Sent to all pastors. 


Single copy free. 
—___. The Second Look (3101-C) (a 
new play by Nora Stirling on 


the family’s use of time). 
25¢. Production packet of 
eight scripts and a discus- 


sion guide. $1. 


__._. Faith, Freedom and the Fam- 
ily (3100-C) (study book 
for the National Conference 


on Family Life). 25¢. 


Twelve Reasons for a Confer- 
ence with Your Minister Be- 
fore Marriage (3087-C). 12 


for 25¢; 100 for $1. 
A Family Life Score Sheet 
(3099-C). 12 for 20¢; 100 for 


$1. 

Poster (11x17 inches on the 
theme for National Family 
Week). 10¢; 3 for 25¢. 


_ Newspaper style report of the 
National Conference on Fam- 
ily Life. 15¢; 10 for $1; 100 
for $5. 


Name 
Address 


we expect of them, their nature and their 
role in teaching about religion. 

This is an elective study unit for 
adults. 

Order from: the Methodist Publish- 
ing House branch serving your territory. 


Tue Srory oF THE HEBREW PEopP_Le, 
by Merrill A. Beem. Abingdon Press. 
Pupil’s book (96 pages, $1) and 
teacher's text (188 pages, $2). 


Weekday text for grades 7 and 8. The 
15 chapters in this text start with 
Abraham and carry through to the time 
of the Roman Empire. This text has been 
produced by Methodists through the Co- 
operative Publication Association as an 
interdenominational production. Intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters focus on 
the relationship of biblical history to the 
modern-day scene. These materials could 
also be used by an advanced junior high 
group in additional sessions as well as 
in weekday classes. 

Order from: the Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


ProspLEMS OF SPENDING, by Stella 
Ward, 45¢; leader’s guide, 45¢. 


This curriculum unit for adults deals 
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MISSIONS 


LireRATURE CIRCULATION, Room 540 
Board of Missions 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


—___.. What Is the 


Program? 


____. World and 
Summary. 

____. The Field Is the World. 

—~ Promotional materials for World 

Outlook. 

____ Posters for Alaska and Hawaii 
study book. 

_____ Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 


lands. 
The Ministry to the Deaf. 


_____ Special Fields No. I. 


A New University for a New 
State. 
___. Costa Rica. 


Mexico—South of the Border. 


World Missions 


National Missions 


_ Angola. 
Mozambique. 
____—. Missionary Literature Order 
List. 
____. Methodist Missions Overseas 
Gazeteer. $1. 
NE) cA ahi uae Oe 
NE. hn dis vcee need eee aree eeeees 


Position in church 


with such practical problems as buying 
on credit, or time payments, having a 
spending plan or budget, borrowing 
money, saving money, planning an in- 
surance program, getting your money’s 
worth—and, basic to all this, the Chris- 
tian principles for spending money. 

There is a sound filmstrip available at 
$7.50, with the same title for classroom 
use. 


Order from: the Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 





Ans For LEeapers. Board of Education. 
45¢ each; two for 80¢; 6 for $2; 
12 for $3.60. 


A set of 15 new pamphlets is avail- 
able to help leaders in the educational 
program of the church. They specialize 
in ideas, tips and suggestions. 

For descriptions, request the flier, 
“Stimulating New Aids for Leaders.” 

Titles of the pamphlets are: How to 
Lead Discussions (4220-C); Planning 


Better Programs (4221-C); Taking 
Action in the Community (4222-C); 
Understanding How Groups Work 


(4223-C); How to Teach Adults (4224- 
C); How to Use Role Playing (4225-C); 
Supervision and Consultation (4226-C); 
Training Group Leaders (4227-C) Con- 


FAMILY WORSHIP 


THe Uprer Room 
} 1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


—___ The Family at Prayer. 75¢; 12 
for $7.50. 

The Family Series (5 booklets). 
50¢. 

—____ Prayer Time. 50¢; 12 for $5. 

Quiet Time. 50¢; 12 for $5. 

_____. Worship Time. 50¢; 12 for $5. 

—___— Poetry Time. 50¢; 12 for $5. 


—__ Quiet Time Box 
books). $1.75. 
Children’s Prayers. 50¢; 12 for 





(above 4 





$5. 
—_____. When the Family Prays. 15¢; 
8 for $1. 


How to Conduct Family Wor- 
ship at the Table. 15¢; 8 for 
$1. 

_____. When Papa Read the Bible. 

25¢; 6 for $1. 

____. Finding God Through the 

Family. 15¢; 8 for $1. 

—___— Family altar commitment card. 

100 for 75¢. 
A Mother Can. 100 for $1. 


_____. Dad. 100 for $1. 
Total amount of order $ 
Cash enclosed 
Charge to my account. 





EE OEE Nett e bicc ae eee ee 
MS. seo hese in cece ane ewe 
ducting Workshops and __ Institutes 
(4228-C); Working with Volunteers 
(4229-C); Conferences That Work 


(4230-C); Getting and Keeping Mem- 
bers (4231-C); Effective Public Rela- 
tions (4232-C); Better Boards and Com- 
mittees (4233-C); and Streamlining Par- 
liamentary Procedure (4234-C). 


Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Sometuinc Better THAN SMOKING, 
by Caradine R. Hooton. Board of Tem- 
perance. 100 for $3. 


Is there something better than smok- 
ing? “Yes ... it is a new freedom worth 
fighting for,” says the Rev. Caradine R. 
Hooton. 

Dr. Hooton, who is general secretary 
of the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
discusses the often-asked question, “What 
is wrong with smoking?” One suggestion 
he offers is that it interferes with the 
development of disciplines that lead to 
more adequate living. 

Another suggestion is that smoking pro- 
vides an artificial stimulation which re- 
quires repeated and increasing dosages, 
besides dividing one’s potential with that 
which does not satisfy personal or so- 
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cial needs. He makes other suggestions as 
to what is wrong with smoking. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. 


L.A. News. Board of Lay Activities. 
Free. 


This is a leaflet describing the pro- 
gram activities and services of the Board 
of Lay Activities. 

While L.A. News has the format of 
a newsletter, it is not a periodical. 

It will be useful with lay groups in 
presenting Methodist Men, the every- 
member canvass, and the lay-speaking 
program. 


Order from: Board of Lay Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CuristiAN Horizons. Student Volun- 
teer Movement. Single copies free. 
This booklet does for all Protestant 

missions what the January MeEtnHoptst 

Story listing of missionary openings 

does for Methodists. 

The 16 large pages list more than 
1,000 positions in mission work, from 
stenographers to teachers—and in many 
other lines of work. The wide variety 
characterizing the needs will amaze you. 





Order from: Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 


SMOKING 


GENERAL BoarpD OF TEMPERANCE 
Service Dept. 

100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


Something Better than Smok- 
ing? 100 for $3. 


Name 


Address 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


¥ Director oF INFORMATION AND PUuBLI- 
f\ CATIONS 
\ General Conference Commission on 
Christian Higher Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


The Ascending Structure—mid- 
quadrennial report on Meth- 
odist higher education. Free. 


1956 Church and Campus 
(special issue on Christian 
Higher education). Free. 





Name 


APRIL 1959 


Name NCMY Speakers 


Some of the speakers and resource 
persons have been scheduled for the 
National Convocation of Methodist 
Youth, Aug. 24-28, at Purdue Uni- 
versity in Lafayette, Ind. 

Those to appear on the program will 
include Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
Rev. Theodore A. Gill, president of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary; the 
Rev. Melvin E. Wheatley, minister of 
Westwood Community Methodist 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif.; the Rev. 
Chester A. Pennington, pastor of Hen- 
nepin Avenue Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; the Rev. James S. Thomas of the 
Methodist Board of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn.; and the Rev. Carl Michalson, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at the Theo- 
logical School, Drew University, 
Madison, N.J. 

Some 6,000 youths and college stu- 
dents are expected to attend the convo- 
cation. 


Big Year for Missions 


The Methodist Board of Missions ap- 
propriated a record amount, $21,341,- 
000, for work in the U.S., Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and 44 foreign countries 
at its 1959 annual meeting. 

The appropriations are for the fiscal 
year 1960, which will begin June 1, 
1959. The amount is $800,000 greater 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 


Board of Missions, Room #540 : 
150 Fifth Ave, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me: ) 


\ LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 


___. City, Methodism in the 
—__ Hawaii—Crossroads of the Pacific ! 
___ Indian Missions, Romance of : 
—____ Latin Americans in U.S.A. 

—— Puerto Rico (36 pp., limited no.) 
__— Rural America 


—— (Spanish-Speaking Americans) 
“Pot of Gold” 


100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


| Please send me: 


9 
Service Dept. 
K Methodist Board of Temperance 
j 
! 


() Free sample packet of the materials | 
you produce for alcohol educa- | 
tion in the local church. - 


WE. -: se Sian but Vaden ke sane 


PONG «026.05 di Ree : 





Methodist 


Prints: Rickarby 
‘The Methodist Story’’ helped bring this 
couple into mission service. It was our 
listing of openings in January, 1958 (re- 
peated in 1959) that let the Rev. and Mrs. 
Richard Kendall of California know there 
would be a place for them— in the Congo. 
The Kendalls are shown as they were com- 
missioned by Bishop Arthur J. Moore. 


than the previous high—for the current 
year. 

To help with the work called for by 
the record budget, the board commis- 
sioned 74 new missionaries. 

One of the significant actions was. the 
vote by the Division of National Mis- 
sions to set up a “Methodist Investment 
Fund.” The fund may receive invest- 
ments from church boards, annual con- 
ferences and their societies, Methodist 
churches, and individual Methodists. 
The money will be loaned to Methodist 
churches for building projects. 


Hospital Serves 50 Years 


Fifty years of service to the Filipino 
people were celebrated by Mary Johnston 
Hospital in Manila in November. The 
hospital is a Methodist institution. 

Mary Johnston Hospital was begun by 
missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the former Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Today it is the 
only hospital in Manila’s Tondo section. 
This section of the city has a population 
of more than 350,000. 

In a single year the hospital with 146 
beds cares for 4,520 patients. Its out- 
patient department treats almost 40,000 
persons yearly. 

The hospital was burned out by bomb- 
ings during World War II. It was rebuilt 
in the late 1940s and a new building 
was dedicated in 1950. 

The Mary Johnston School of Nurs- 
ing is also 50 years old. Almost 600 
nurses have gone out from the school to 
serve the health needs of the Philippines. 
There is a student body of 70 at the 


present time. 
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Phone Brings Mission Home 


Long distance telephone hook-up 
with amplifiers, unites an Illinois 
congregation with its mission proj- 
ect in Brazil. 


Members of the Clinton CIll.) church 
talked by telephone with fellow-Meth- 
odists at the People’s Central Institute 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, during a morn- 
ing worship service. 

Advance were made 
with the local telephone company and 
with those in South America with whom 
we were to talk. The telephone was 
placed in the chancel of the church 
and connected into the public address 
system so that all could listen. 

The service marked completion of an 
Advance Special and the acceptance of 
a new one. The Illinoisans told the 
folks in Rio that they had made the 
last payment on a pledge of $2,000 for 
construction of an apartment to house 


arrangements 








ul 


worked 


for 
us 


a teacher couple serving the institute. 
They also told the institute superintend- 
ent that they had accepted a new Ad- 
vance project to build a chapel at the 
summer camp operated by the People’s 
Central Institute. 

Two couples attending the service had 
visited the institute. 

Howarp Osorn 


Get Acquainted Coffees 


Informal coffee hours provide a way 
for the new pastor to meet his people 

» and tell them something of the pro- 
gram he hopes to follow. 


When I became pastor of this church, 
I enlisted 42 women to sponsor a series of 
get-acquainted coffees. 

Each of the women became hostess, 
in her own home, to six couples who 
were members of the church. They met 
with Mrs. Taylor and myself. 

This gave the group an opportunity to 


lioward B. Oborn 


Talking from Clinton, IIl., to Rio: (I. to r.) the Rev. Walter M. Theobald; Mrs. George 
Ellis, chairman of commission on missions; Herman Gardner, lay leader; and Miss Lucille 
Hendrick, member of the commission on missions. 
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get acquainted with each other as well 
as with the minister. I was able to ex- 
plain something of my plans as new 
pastor. At the close of the coffee hour, 
I asked each person to fill out an in- 
formation sheet, indicating his interest 
in the work of the church. 
Harotp B. Taytor, pastor 


Federated Church, Columbus, Neb. 


“ .. Keep the Pen” 


An inexpensive pen is given away as 
the surprise ending to a call solicit- 
ing a pledge to the building fund. 
The pen becomes a reminder. 


Our church was in a campaign for 
building funds. I just happened to run 
into an advertisement of a concern in 
Fort Worth (the Heritage Corporation) 
which manufactures ball points for pub- 
licity purposes. I bought 500 (at 17¢ 
each) and presented them to the solici- 
tors. 

The pens bore the legend: 

This pen has been used in making a 

pledge to St. Mark’s Methodist 

Church. It can be used again in 

making payments on that pledge. 

When the solicitor had the prospect 
at the point of signing up, he handed 
him the pen, saying, “Here, use this 
pen.” When the pledge was signed he 
said, “Keep the pen.” 

Advertising men tell me that it is as 
good psychology as could be devised. 
Everyone likes to get something for noth- 
ing, and the pen continues as a re- 
minder of the unpaid balance. 

Roy L. Smit 
St. Mark’s Church, San Diego, Calif. 


Bulletin Cites Mission Jobs 


Th 


Recruitment of missionaries is aided 

by Sunday bulletin announcements 
of specific jobs that are open to lay 

persons with the proper skills. 


We are printing in our Sunday bul- 
letins a series of notices of specific mis- 
sion jobs that are open. Information for 
the notices comes from the listing in 
last January’s Metuopist Srory. 

A sample announcement notes the 
need of the Board of Missions for seven 
field treasurers who can also serve as 
legal representatives in Africa. We note 
the qualifications and ask if there are any 
of our young businessmen who are in- 
terested. 

Henry KoestT ine, minister of 

education 
Pasadena Community Church 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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The Upper Room 
at Work 


“We have our Welcome 
Wagon leave a copy of The 
Upper Room with every 
new family in our commu- 
nity.” ... “The MYF spon- 
sors the parish cultivation 
plan in our church.” 


OUR LORD’S PRAYER 


section by section. 
35¢ each. 


PATTERNS AND IDEAS 
FOR GROUP WORSHIP 


A splendid aid in planning 
and presenting group wor- 
ship. By Evelyn Butler 
McCulloh. 

25¢ each. 6 for $1.00 


A MANUAL FOR 
PRAYER GROUPS 
Brief but highly practical 
guide for everyone in prayer 


groups. By Samuel Emerick. 
15¢ each. 8 for $1.00 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE 'T 


An analysis of our Lord’s Prayer by 
drick Strong. The book is well written and 
the prayer is given careful interpretation, 


O The Upper Room 
at Work 


“Handling the copies of 
The Upper Room for our 
church in the motels and 
hotels is a wonderful hobby 
for a retired man.” ... “I 
place The Upper .Room by 
the time clock where I 
work,” 


Ken- 


Three for $1.00 





j HE annual Lay Witness Number of The Upper Room (May-June) con- 
sists of daily devotions written entirely by lay ee eee, workmen, 
farmers, nurses, housewives—everyday people from all walks of life. 


Their expressions of Chirstian faith and experience spring from the hearts 
and lives of these men and women of many denominations and many lands. 


Use this Lay Witness Number in your own personal and family devotions and 
distribute it to others who need its inspiration. 


‘The Upper Room 
at Work 


Individual subscriptions, by mail: $1.00 per year; three years, $2.00. 
Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, 7 cents per copy. 
AIR MAIL edition for servicemen and youth—same prices as regular 





“We place copies of The edition. 


Upper Room in all the 
doctors’ and dentists’ of- 
fices.” “A subscription 
to The Upper Room seems 
to be the gift I think of 
most often.” 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department 
of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 


QUIET TIME BOX Boxed set, $1.75. 3 sets, $5 

Four companion books designed for families with 

small children. 

PRAYER TIME, compiled by Edward D. 

Staples. Over 200 suggested devotions, under 12 

topics. 

WORSHIP TIME, Staples. A gem of mind and 

heart to stir the family: 

QUIET TIME, Staples. Strength for the family, 

with the growing child in mind. 200 meditations. 

POETRY TIME, compiled by John E. Brewton. 

An anthology of devotional poetry for children. 
Single copy, 50¢. $5.00 per dozen 


CUSHMAN PRAYER BOX 


Four inspiring books, containing scripture, quota- 
tions, prayers, bits of inspirational verse, and more 
than 20 well-loved poems in each book. By Ralph 
Spaulding Cushman. A POCKET PRAYER 
BOOK. ... A POCKET BOOK OF POWER. 
... THE POCKET BOOK OF FAITH. . 
THE POCKET BOOK OF HOPE. 
All four in gift box, $1.75. 3 sets, $5.00 

Single copy (each book), 50¢. $5.00 per dozen 
A POCKET PRAYER BOOK may be ordered in 
the white deluxe edition at 75¢ each or $7.50 per 
dozen. 








THE METHODIST STORY’s April front cover: “The Family and the Bible,” theme 
for 1959 Family Week, is illustrated by Bible study in the Charles Gambill 
home in Chicago. Back: A world family fellowship becomes real at Ware- 
house Point, Conn., where Methodists have welcomed three refugee families. Mrs. 


Roza Arany and Katalin, Hungarians, live with the Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Reed 


and their six children. 





